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Now Is the Time to Plan Next Year’s Work — 
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A WELL PLANNED GROUP OF FARM BUILDINGS 
This is the season of the year for making systematic plans for the next year’s work; attention to the farm buildings should receive early consideration 








HESE bright fall days find the average Southern farmer busy inthe | the man who makes cotton, corn and oats his staple crops, it will 
harvest fields, and a large part of our time and efforts are neces- | undoubtedly pay to divide the cultivated land into two equal parts, 
sarily taken up with this work; but at the same time let us not for- | one of these to go in cotton and the other to corn and oats, with cotton 
get that autumn is the logical time for planning our farm operations for | on the corn and oat land the following year and the grain on the land that 
the next twelve months. Unquestionably one of the serious defects of grew cotton. In this way, with peas in the corn; peas, beans, or lespe- 
our farming system has been a lack of adequate plans and the tendency to | deza following the oats; and crimson clover sown in the cotton middles 
do things in a haphazard way, which is equiv- in the fall, there is no reason why our lands 
alent to doing them in an unprofitable way. DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page should not make forty bushels of corn and 
One of the things to which we hope Pro- A Constructive Program for Acre- a bale of cotton per acre with less commer- 
gressive Farmer readers will give immediate age Reduction . .....- - 7 cial fertilizers than we are now using. 
attention is that of establishing a well defin- F Other work that should be planned now 
ed crop rotation that can be adhered to for Care of Poultry in October . . . is the tiling of that low wet spot down in the 
years. It is said that in European countries Coéperation Versus Individual Own- field; stopping those washes on the hillside 
such systematic rotations are followed that ership of Farm Machinery . . . and building broad terraces wherever need- 
the farmer can tell just what crop grew ona Cottonseed Versus Cottonseed Meal ed; and removing the stumps on the newly 
particular piece of land ten years ago, and Wee Wee gw tl th cleared land. 
what crop will be planted on it ten years How to Pick and Market Apples . When we have systematized our farm op- 
hence, Of course it is needless to say that ines tn See De wwii ti‘(<( itéCc erations, installed a rational plan of crop 
in the South perhaps not one farmer in a ‘ rotations, and made our farms the business- 
thousand has his plans so systematically laid. Making the Oat Crop Pay . . . like plants, both in production and market- 
What rotation shall be followed must of The Farmer and the County Fair ing, that they should be, we will have taken a 


course be determined by the individual Virginia Farm News... . . . long step toward putting the farm on a prof- 
farmer ®and_ his local conditions; but for itable basis. 
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of Bagey Bar g aims SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Qne year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Lonzg- 
- ‘ ‘ 7 — - g term subscriptions, if paid wholiy in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
I want you to have it even if you don’t think of buying a buggy this season. years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
Just your name and address on a postal will bring it to you, postpaid. 








It’s a mighty handsome book of book shows every style of buggy OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

148 pages, beautifully illustrated in ~ sou can think of, runabouts, surreys, One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 

colors. It’s an expensive book, but carts, etc., ete. all made_ of full- get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 

I’ll be glad to send it just to have SS wrought, straight-grain, sec- yearly subscriptions, if sent togeiher, all for $2. 

a chance to — my fair and > ond pee ‘en _— 

square policy of doing business, : 5 y men who 1ave 

to kt you see for yourself what grown up in the busi- | YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 

splendid vehicles I preduce at ness—men who know | . to : 

low prices, to prove to you that fhow a good buggy shoui The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 

when you buy from me—now 9 be built. Then it explains | yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 

or in the future—you actually 14,” means that Mr, Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 

and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the labe! 

date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 








£, eg si 

That is an item worth con-f ff % Vig oo: ff 7 Offer under which T will ship 
sidering is it not? Sav- : a B 7 fg you any buggy or harness in Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
ing that much money isf/f : A fg ny catalog and let you use it 
just like making that/ A SY # thirty days on :our own roads, We. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a2 
much money, and_ if . I don’t care how rough they result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
you'll just get this » ] are, If it doesn’t stand up under on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
book of mine you will ; ! : fthe test, or if it is not in every does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
see how I give you this : Sp A < way like I claim, if it is not in all business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
saving by selling direct a2. RH fj respects satisfactory, the buggy _is | ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
from my factory to you, cut- * Z# mine and the money is yours, You | conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
ting out all middlemen’s profits = 5 simply ship it back and I’ll refund us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
and expenses, charging you actua Sw every cent — paid me and pay am coast ta anne ae cn bet angen a rome Patt only the eave 

4 reich ° TAY . e in question, nor aggregate over $1, on any one adver- 
cost plus my one oe en the freight both ways besides. tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as-an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 

This is the broadest, most liberal guarantee ever made by 
anybody. + ig A antee my vehicles = harness an one = | Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
two years, but EVER course, my uggies will wear ou y | 
like everything made by man, but if it gives out because of any N ‘i | always address their letters to 
defect in either material or workmanship AT ANY TIME I-will 


make it absolutely good under tHis guarantee. And to make the /\ gm THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





guarantee good I have on deposit with the Mercer National Bank 
of this city a legally executed $30,000 Bond. There is a lot more 
I could say which I say so much better in my book 
than I can here, that I want a chance to mail it to 
you. Just send me your name and address on a postal 
card and I’ll mail the book at once all postage paid. 














D. . A Bohon ee aN = \ ye | The South as seen by Northern farmers who have come South 

a a HARRODSBURG, KY. Ai Lt to live—that will probably be the biggest feature of next week’s 

| Home Seekers’ Number. What these men have found, their im- 

| pressions of Southern soils, climate, people, and conditions gener- 

ally will be of value not only to the prospective home seeker but to 

native Southerners as well. They unite in calling ours the land of 
opportunity. Read what they say and why they say it. 











‘L.EADER” AnD Y »/ 
“REP EA TE, oi L ™ This book crammed full of valua- \ | 


ble information about stcoves—— 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS How to make them draw prop- 
: ws “doctor”’ a poor 
No matter whether your favorite sport CN on d P 
is field, wild fowl or trap shooting, So OO. r, Di a ae 
74 me = ow to select t e right ind of stove tha 
~ Winchest ter loaded shells will give you ony, will bake perfectly isa very important item. 
» the fullest measure of shooting satisfac- ; : ~— te a should ns the — to 
: : ‘$ tee tove---how to make them 
tion. No shells will make a good shot & 3 Wig ee Aen tle 
properly and to get the most heat out of the 
out of a poor one, but shells that are Meo uel. Fortunes are wasted every year by using stoves 
loaded so that they are uniform in veloc "Hgre? aa Yrivce are slow to wey up---waste fuel and ruin food. 
a v4 YJ More money is wasted in using poor, worn-out ranges 
ity, spread the shot evenly, and give good Vf than is spent each year for new ones. This book tells how 
ty, sp y, give g 
penetration help wonderfully to make : 7to know when a range is properly installed; and it describes 


y/ Yrrve many styles of 
good bags in field or marsh and 
high scores at the 
traps. Winchester 
shells embody all these & Information * It antes 4 the advantages of our esoel saages and én iron ranges, It tells why “Richmond” 


s = stoves cannot buckle and warp. Explains how the heat is thrown onto the oven and not wasted 
impor tant el ements. through the.kitchen. All of these things are told. in our interesting way. It isn’t just 
=————» @ stove catalog, but a new kind of book full of interesting facts thar 
‘= VWF GRAND &@ ¥ f a every housewife should know, and beautifully illustrated 
i 3 re | j throughout. You may not be considering the purchase | 
: of anew range now. Your old range may be doing oy 
well enough, perhaps; but, regardless of whether 
you intend to put in a perfect new range or not, 


Wf Richmond 
you should have a copy of this book. Me . Stove Co., 
a Send in your coupon now—¢et this free book. “oy f Richmond wae 
pal || at Richmond Stove aie beasiianaios 
Box 2 200 Please send me your FREE 
. = ———— , Richmond ¢ booklet on 
HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to the : = v Oo HEATERS ( ) 
hogs. The high prices that food stuffs will bring | ae . a ne 
means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices i RA Se 
of hay means the peanut hay must not be lost. The way to save the peanuts and = | 
the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts from the 
vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
doesn’t crack the nuts or burt the hay for feed. Pays for itself as soon as 200 
bags have been picked. ‘You and your boys do the work—save the wages paid 
for hand picking. The man who picks by hand pays fot a machine over and 
over again without ever owning one. Write today for price and full informa- 
tion. Let us demonstrate how this machine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall yoy Co., e.- A, Suffolk, Va. 




















(Please check by the book you want) 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement 


When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. Progressive Farmer.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Destroying Dog Fennel in Pastures 


READER writes that he has a 
pasture which he has been using 
for the past three years; but a weed 
called “dog fennel” has about “cover- 
ed it and killed out the grass”, and 
then he asks the following question: 
“Could you tell me some grass, or 
something good for grazing purposes, 
that I could plant or sow on this land 
to destroy the weeds?” 
This reader would almost certainly 
ye astonished if anyone asked him 
what kind of corn or cotton he could 
plant to destroy the weeds or grass 
and enable him to harvest a crop 
without any effort on his part to 
keep down such a growth of undesir- 
able plants; but there is little differ- 
ence between such a question and the 
one he asks, except that we are ac- 
customed to cultivating corn and cot- 
ton to destroy weeds and are not in 
the habit of doing anything to keep 
down the growth of non-pasture 
plants in order that the grazing 
plants may be able to make a good 
growth. 

This is rich land, or at least we 
judge so, because “dog fennel” grows 
on it and because he says it is “black 
swamp land.” If it was poor land 
the chances are that bitter weed 
would at this season have possession, 
as it has in so many sections of the 
South. 

There are just two ways of hand- 
ling this pasture, so far as we know. 
One is to plow the land, cultivate it 
for a time and then seed to the pas- 
ture plants desired; while the other 
is to mow or cut the weeds frequent- 
ly for afew years, which will enable 
the pasture plants to establish them- 
selves on the land and at least make 
the weeds less troublesome. No mat- 
ter which method is used those weeds 
which grow and are not eaten down 
by the stock must be cut or prevent- 
ed from growing, in order that the 
pasture plants may make proper 
growth; just as it is necessary: to 
keep down the weeds in the cotton 
and corn fields to enable these crops 
to make satisfactory growth. It is 
distressing to view the condition of 
the pastures throughout America at 
this season of the year. To a large 
extent, both North and South and 
East and West, they are grown up in 
weeds that are scattering their seeds 
broadcast, thereby insuring an abun- 
dant crop of these same weeds next 
season. The South suffers more 
from this condition of the pastures, 
because weeds are more numerous 
and grow more rapidly, but as a gen- 
eral rule American pastures every- 
where do not reflect credit on their 
owners. : 

We shall never have*food pastures 
in the South until we learn to. keep 
down the rapidly growing non-pas- 
ture plants, thus giving the slower 
growing grasses and clovers an op- 
portunity to firmly establish them- 
selves on the land. 


4 
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Causes and Prevention of Depraved 
Appetite in Animals 
NQUIRIES are frequently received 
asking the cause of livestock eat- 
ing manure, dirt, and other unusual 
substances, and gnawing wood, such 
as mangers and feed boxes. There 
are many other such evidences of a 
depraved appetite in livestock and 
the eating of young pigs by the brood 
sow, and of eggs, by the hen, 
probably of this nature. The remedy 
is to be found in an understanding of 
the cause of this unnatural appetite 
or craving. 
.Two explanations are given: 


are also 


First, 


it is believed that this abnormal ap- 
petite is due to the fact that the ani- 
mal fails to receive in its feed some- 
thing which is needed to properly 
nourish or maintain the body and its 
activities. The animal that does not 
receive a balanced ration, that is, one 
which fails to receive the protein or 
some other nutrient it requires, is the 
one which shows this abnormal appe- 
tite. The animal which does not re- 
ceive the protein, that is, the muscle 
or tissue building materials, required 
for the maintenance or growth of its 
body, is also not likely to receive suf- 
ficient ash or mineral matter, and it 
is therefore, not remarkable that it 
should eat dirt or any other material 
offering a chance of supplying the 
deficiency. This tendency to eat for- 
eign matter is also likely to manifest 
itself in animals receiving too little 
or no salt. 

In other words, this depraved ap- 
petite, or bad habit, is an evidence of 
improper feeding or management. 
Another explanation is that animals 
suffering from indigestion or a “sour 
stomach” form the habit of eating 
these unusual substances and contin- 
ue the habit even though the original 
cause is removed. The true explana- 
tion is probably that such animals 
are not or have not received in their 
feed the materials which are required 
by their bodies, and consequently the 
best remedy is to supply such an- 
imals with a balanced ration and such 
mineral matters as they need. The 
horse that is receiving only corn and 
grass hay should get some legume 
hay as a part of his roughage or have 
about two pounds of cottonseed meal 
substituted for four pounds of the 
corn he has been receiving, and if 
salt and ashes in small quantities are 
given regularly or placed where he 
can get them as desired they will be 
beneficial, A good mixture to be 
kept under shelter, where animals 
may eat as they want it, is equal 
parts of charcoal, salt and wood 
ashes or ground phosphate rock. The 
sow that eats her pigs would proba- 
bly not do so if fed a ration having 
sufficient protein and the remedy is, 
therefore, to feed a little tankage or 
other feed rich in protein and keep 
the mixture above referred to where 
she can eat at will. 

The hen that eats eggs should also 
receive protein, lime and grit. We 
have also known a horse that con- 
stantly licked rusty iron at every op- 
portunity to be completely satisfied 
by a few doses of copperas. While 
correct feeding must generally be de- 
pended upon to correct such disa- 
greeable habits, it may be necessary 
to, as far as possible, remove the op- 
portunity to continue them, and it 
may also be well, in some cases, to 
tonics, such as iron and bitter 
drugs like gentian and nux vomica. 


give 





The “Best” Variety of Corn 
F 3 ALABAMA reader wants to 
know the best variety of prolific 
corn. 

It is even more difficult to state the 
best variety of corn than to state the 
best breed of hogs or cattle and that 
is an impossible task. The question 
of determining the best variety of 


corn is close akin to the problem of 
deciding which man has the best 
wife. 


There is no best variety of corn. 
The variety that is best one year in 
a certain locality and on a certain 
soil may not be the best the follow- 
ing year or some other year, and the 
best variety for one soil or one man 
is not the best for some other soil or 





some other man. The only way we 
have of determining the best varieties 
is from the tests of the experiment 
Stations. If a variety takes high rank 
in the tests of any station for a long 
series of years, it is pretty good evi- 
dence that it is a good variety for 
the soil and climate of that section, 
and if a variety takes high rank in 
the tests at several State experiment 
stations for a series of years it is 
most excellent proof that it is a good 
variety f use in those 
States. 

Since our inquirer lives ingAlabama, 
let us take the results of the variety 
tests of corn at the Alabama Station 
for the past nine years and see what 
they indicate. We find that twelve 
varieties have been in the four high- 
est positions during these nine years. 
That is, while it might have been 
possible to have had thirty-six varie- 
ties in these four highest positions in 
these nine tests there have been only 
twelve, showing that these twelve va- 
rieties have appeared among the four 
highest yielding varieties-an average 
of three times each. If we eliminate 
the three varieties that have appear- 
ed among the four highest yielding 
varieties only once,*we still have nine 
varieties that have been among the 
four best thirty-three times. These 
varieties with their ranks are as fol- 
lows: 

Sanders—First, three times, second, 
twice, and fourth, twice; 

Mosby—Second, twice, 
five times; 

Henry Grady—First, 
fourth, twice; 

Marlboro — First, once; 
once, and fourth, once; 

Alexander—First, once, and second, 


f 


for general 


and third, 


twice, and 


second, 


once; 

Experiment Station Yellow and 
Cockes, each—Second, once; third, 
once, and fourth, once; 

Stone — First, once, and fourth, 


once; 

Hastings—Third, once, and fourth, 
twice. 

It may also be stated that most of 
these varieties have taken high rank 
in the tests in other Southern States 
and this is particularly true of Mosby, 
Cockes, Sanders, Marlboro, and Has- 
tings. 

It, therefore, seems pretty safe to 
state that these are good varieties 
for Southern conditions. It does not 
follow, however, that there are not 
other varieties just as good which 
may not have been so largely tested 
by the experiment stations. 





Cheapest Feeds for Beef Cattle 


N ARKANSAS reader writes as 

follows: “I have 100 head of cat- 
tle and the following feeds: 209 tons 
of silage and 200 tons of lespedeza 
hay. I can buy cottonseed meal for 
$20 a ton and cottonseed hulls for 
$4.50 a ton. I can sell the lespedeza 


hay for $20 aton, which are the 
cheapest feeds for use under these 
conditions ?” 

We would advise that the. lespe- 


deza hay be sold and that silage, cot- 
tonseed meal and hulis be used for 
feeding these cattle. The 200 tons of 
silage will give 30 pounds per day each 
to the 100 head of cattle for 130 days, 
or, 25 pounds a day per head for 160 
days. While we are not told the 
weight of these cattle, it is probable 
that these amounts of silage will sup- 
ply about all they will need. 

With hulls at anything less than 
$10 a ton, and the silage and meal as 
the other feeds, we would certainly 
sell the lespedeza hay at $20 a ton 
and buy cottonseed hulls to supply 
the dry roughage required. It is 
probable that three to four pounds of 
silage; one-half to three-quarters of 
a pound of cottonseed meal, and one 
to one and a half pounds of hulls for 
every 100 pounds of the weight of the 
cattle will make a good ration when 








the cattle are on full feed. If, how- 
ever, the aim is to merely run the 
cattle through the winter, the silage 
and one-tenth to one-fifth of a pound 
of cottonseed meal per day per hun- 
dred pounds of weight will do. 

The following table gives the diges- 
tible nutrients in 100 pounds of the 
feeds mentioned. 





Protein 
Ibs. — Ibs. 








Corn Silage -.....- 1.4 14.2 0.7 
Lespedeza Hay.--. 8.1 37.7 1.4 
Cottonseed Hulls_- 0.3 33.2 1.7 
Cottonseed Meal ..| 37.2 21.4 9.6 

















Midsummer Grazing Crops for Hogs 
READER says his difficulty’ in 
furnishing grazing for hogs is to 

find something satisfactory for May, 

June and July. 

This is the difficult time for provid- 
ing pasture for hogs except on the 
general pastures made up of bur and 
white clover and Bermuda and lespe- 
deza. Where red clover or alfalfa 
will grow the difficulty is pretty well 
solved. Melilotus or sweet clover will 
also solve the difficulty if the soil is 
well supplied with lime. Rape sowed 
early should furnish some May graz- 
ing unless the hot weather comes 
earlier than usual. Oats allowed to 
ripen may also help out but are not 
entirely satisfattory. 

If there is a good general pasture 
composed of bur and white clover 
and Bermuda and lespedeza this is 
about the best solution of the diffi- 
culty. Most successful hog raisers 
find it necessary to have such a pas- 
ture forthe hogs when other grazing 
crops are not available. 

Crimson clover should furnish graz- 
ing the first half of May and possibly 
sorghum or cowpeas might be used 
the last part of July, but for“the last 
half of May, June and the first half 
or two-thirds of July we know of 
nothing except the general pasture, 

ed clover, alfalfa, melilotus or ripe 
oats or other cereals. 





Amount of Butter Depends Upon 
Butterfat in Milk 


READER wishes to know how 
much butter he should make from 
a cow giving 30 pounds of milk a day. 
If the milk is properly handled, the 
amount of butter obtained will de- 
pend on the richness of the milk 
in butterfat. .Good butter contains 
About 85 per cent butterfat or, there 
is 85 pounds of butterfat in 100 
pounds of butter. It is customary im 
practice to add one-sixth to the but- 
terfat to estimate the amount of 
butter that should be made. For in- 
stance, if this cow’s milk contains 
3% per cent butterfat, or 3% pounds 
of butterfat in 100 pounds of milk, 
in the 30 pounds, which she gives in 
one day, there will be 1.05 pounds of 
butterfat, and if we add to this one- 
sixth for the “overrun” we have an 
estimated butter yield of 122 pounds. 
It is perfectly plain that we cannot 
tell how much butter this man should 
get because we know nothing of its 
quality. 
380 pounds of milk, 3% per cent 
produces 1.22 pounds butter; 


butterfat, 


80 pounds of milk, 4 per cent butterfat, 
produces 1.40 pound butter; 

30 pounds of milk, 41% per cent butterfat, 
produces 1.57 pounds butter; 

30 pounds of milk, 5 cent butterfat, 


per 
produceg 1.75 pounds butter 








Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 








Farmers’ National Congress, Ft, Worth, 
Texas, October 14-17. 

American Good Roads Congress, Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 19-26. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Clemson College, S, C., Oct. 21- 
99 

ational Dairy Show, Chicago, I., Oct, 


3-31, 

National Nut Growers’ Ass’n., Thomasville, 
Ga., Oct. 28-30, 

Georgia-Carolina Road Congress, 
Nov. 9-14. 

International Livestock Exposition, Chica- 
go, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 


Atlanta, 






























































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Substitutes for Cotton 


ROM Mississippi: “I am going to 

reduce my cotton acreage consid- 
erably next year and am desirous of 
getting substitutes for it. I have al- 
ways believed that money could be 
made out of Irish potatoes properly 
handled. Please give me your opinion 
and tell me how the land must be pre- 
pared and planted, and what I can ex- 
pect in regard to yield and price. I 
‘am figuring on planting 100 acres.” 

I think that it will be a mistake to 
reduce the cotton acreage except to 
introduce a regular rotation of grain 
crops and forage crops for stock. 
The war is not going to last forever, 
and the world will need the cotton. 
Instead of going into such an uncer- 
tain crop as the early Irish potato 
crop on a large scale, it will be far 
better to grow more oats and more 
peas and velvet beans and feed more 
stock. I believe that there is going 
to be more money in beef cattle in 
the South than in the effort to grow 
perishable crops with which you are 
not familiar. 

In some seasons the potato grow- 
ers in eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia make money out of the 
crop, and in other seasons none at 
all. The growers in eastern Virginia, 
for instance, are compactly organiz- 
ed for codperative selling. Their 
Produce Exchange hs its salesmen 
all over the North and Canada selling 
in car loads, according to the de- 
mands of each town, and they are 
not dependent on commission mer- 
chants as an isolated grower would 
be. These growers, on land that has 
been long used for truck crops, use 
from 1,000 to 1,500 or more pounds of 
high-grade fertilizer per acre for po- 
tatoes, and of course they make good 
crops. gBut in some seasons when 
there has been a large crop in’ the 
North, the market filled with old po- 
tatoes is easily overstocked by the 
millions of barrels that go from 
North Carolina and Virginia, and no 
one makes much. 

With a good rotation of crops and 
cotton solely as the money crop, 
while an abundance of feed is grown 
for stock, I believe that in your sec- 
tion you can make better~ returns 
than by engaging in the growing of 
such a perishable and uncertain crop 
as Irish potatoes. 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes 


HAVE noticed articles treating of 

keeping sweet potatoes, and one 
writer says that they can be kept in 
cellars; but I had last year an un- 
satisfactory experience. My cellar is 
under the house and has brick walls 
and cement floor. I put the potatoes 
on the floor and covered them with 
four inches of dry sand. In about a 
week I hauled out a wagon load of 
rotten potatoes, and then put the re- 
mainder in a bank with straw and 
earth. Perhaps the cement floor and 
brick walls had something to do with 
the rotting, and the air there was 
much cooler than outside.” 

You have about stated the cause of 
the rotting. The potatoes always go 
through a sweat after storing, and if 
chilled then, they will surely rot. 
You put them on the cold cement 
floor, and they were chilled. Where 
I live the sweet potato crop is a very 
large interest, and our growers have 
curing houses in which the potatoes 
are subjected to a high temperature 
by fire heat when first stored till 
they dry off. After that a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 50 will be warm enough. 
A superintendent of a large school in 
Virginia wrote me last year that he 
had a large cemented basement and 
wanted to know if he could keep 
sweet potatoes in it. I told him that 
if he would provide heating appara- 
tus, and would run the temperature 
up to 85 or 90 for a few days till the 


potatoes had dried off from the 
sweat, keeping the ventilators open 
when firing, he could keep the pota- 
toes there. He did so and was suc- 
cessful. Your trouble was from chill- 
ing them when sweating. 





Wheat and Its Needs 


AM daily getting queries about 

sowing wheat, from farmers who 
have never grown wheat in their 
lives, and who are farming in sec- 
tions where I do not think wheat can 
be made.a commercial success. There 
is no doubt that in all the rolling red 
clay of the Southern Piedmont wheat 
can be made a commercial success 
when grown by modern farm meth- 
ods and the land brought to a high 
state of cultivation. Wheat needs a 
strong clay loam, and a seed bed well 
prepared for a sufficient time before 
hand to get the soil into the settled 


tramped and compacted by teams. 
«Then drill in the wheat as soon as 
there has been a white frost, so that 
you will avoid the fall fly. Put in at 
same time 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre. Last fall a farmer in 
the upper Piedmont section of North 
Carolina asked me how to prepare 
for wheat after peas, and I told him 
just what I have written here. Some 
time ago I had a letter from him, say- 
ing that his wheat was put in exactly 
as I suggested, and he made nearly 
30 bushels an acre. 

When a man gets his land to mak- 
ing 30 to 40 bushels of wheat an acre 
he has a profitable crop, but in the 
sections where soil and climate are 
unsuited he can never hope that he 
will make anywhere near a paying 
crop. But in the coast sections, and 
in other sections as well, the winter 
oats sown early enough, according to 
the latitude, can be made to make 
heavier crops in the South than the 
spring oats of the North. And with 
properly prepared land, just as Ihave 
suggested for wheat, the winter oats 
can be made in far colder sections 
than usually sown. A farmer in West 
Virginia wrote me that he was 2,200 





trying always to raise pillars of human 
darkness has now dropped, and on the 


his kind. 
When this Armageddon is ended, 


civilization in Europe. 


tion will not see them released. 


in the map of Europe. 


new world. The sun of humanity is 





THE NEW LEADERSHIP OF THE WORLD 
—A EUROPEAN VIEW 


T IS not only on the operations of war that a veil has descended so that we 
do not know what is happeningthere. Darkness has descended on the work 

of the builders in society, the men and women who in normal times endeavor 
by a thousand ways, through art, literature, music, science and politics, to unite 
humanity with what is eternally true, beautiful and good. On these builders, 


human animal is doing his turn, using all physical and material energies against 


One thing appears certain, that after a long-continued 
war of this magnitude, the leadership of the world will have passed from the 
old to the new continent, and America will be supreme henceforward in the 
arts, sciences and economics over the earlier civilizations. 
hers was perhaps inevitable, but it is certain that when this war is ended, the 
United States will be the dominant power in the world in almost every de- 
partment where human activity is displayed. The alteration of its taziff policy 
lately was a preliminary athletic exercise of its economic limbs before attempt- 
ing the industrial conquest of the world. Now, all these nations, its industrial 
rivals, have weighted themselves with a terrible burden from which a genera- 


Mr. Wells is writing in the strain of the prophet about the coming alterations 
They are of little importance compared with the fact 
that all the economic energies, the intellectual powers and aspirations which 
made for civilization, suppressed in Europe, will have made their home in the 


Europe is at the close of its long day, its royal domination over the fortunes of 
the world. There seems nothing to prevent this except the impossible event of 
a sudden cessation of the European riot and an immediate return to the work 
of civilizationx—Editor George W. Russell in Irish Homestead. 


thought to the heavens, the curtain of 
illuminated stage of the world only the 


we wonder whether there will be any 


This supremacy of 


going to rise brilliantly in the west, and 








and compacted state that wheat pre- 
fers. Late plowing and unsujtable 
soil will result in poor crops. 

Some ask about turning under a 
growth of cowpeas for wheat. That 
would almost invariably result in a 
poor crop in almost any soil, and 
the result would probably be rank 
straw and lodged wheat. 


Letter after letter comes from the 
humid climate of the South Atlantic 
coast, and in that section and the us- 
ual sandy soil I do not think there is 
the slightest prospect for making a 
commercial success of the wheat 
crop. The soil is generally unsuited 
to wheat, and the humidity of the 
climate will favor the development 
of the rust fungus, and rusted wheat 
makes poor grain. In all the South- 
ern coastal region winter oats will 
be far more profitable than wheat. 

In the Piedmont section a farmer 
who has now a field of peas which 
he wishes to put into wheat has a 
chance to give the land the best pre- 
paration. He plowed the land of 
course when the peas were sown, and 
that was the very best time to break 
it for the wheat. But do not replow 
the land. Cut the peas and cure them 
for hay. Then disk the land lightly 
or not more than three or four inches 
deep, but keep going over it and get 
the surface as fine as possible and 





feet above the sea level and wished 
to know if he could grow winter oats. 
I told him that if he prepared the soil 
properly ahead of the sowing and 
drilled the oats in early in September 
I believed that he could make the 
crop. I recently heard from him, he 
saying that while the spring oats in 
that section were not worth cutting, 
his winter oats made a heavy crop. 





Yellow Potato Onions 


AM thinking of planting some of 
the Potato onions you mention 
What kind of soil is best suited to 
them? How many sets will be need- 
ed per acre? What distance should 
they be planted? How cultivated?” 
A light sandy or loamy soil suits 
onions, and an application of not less 
than 1,000 pounds of a high-grade 
fertilizer an acre. It does. not pay, 
with the heavy fertilization, to plant 
onions in rows wide enough for 
horse Cultivation. Mine are already 
in the ground, but they can be plant- 
ed at any time up to middle of Octo- 
ber. Plant in rows 16 inches apart. 
How many will be needed to plant 
an acre will depend on the size of the 
bulbs. Seedsmen sell them in two 
sizes. The smail ones will make a 
large onion and probably a set or 
two, and the large ones will make 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 





It will 
take not less than 10 bushels to plant 


more sets and a good onion. 


an acre of small ones. The soil must 
be very well prepared and the 
fertilizer harrowed in, and the bulbs 
covered about two inches. Just be- 
fore hard cold weather I take a little 
hand plow and throw a furrow to 
each side the rows as a winter pro- 
tection. This is pulled away in the 
early spring and the cultivation is 
done’ with hand wheel cultivators. 
Every weed must be cleaned out of 
the rows by hand, for they demand 
the cleanest cultivation. The same 
land can be used for a number of 
years if annually fertilized and the 
crop always followed by peas to turn 
under in the fall. 





Mexican Clover 


ROM Florida: “I am sending you 

a plant that has spread over 100 
acres of my farm, growing three feet 
tall, and all stock seem very fond of 
it. Hogs never tire of eating it. I 
saved a ton of hay from it last year 
and my mules seem to like it better 
than crab grass hay. I have a very 
heavy growth of it with cowpeas now. 
Tell me all you know about it and 
whether it is a soil-improver or will 
it inoculate for bur clover, alfalfa or 
vetch. I turn my land with a heavy 
coat of beggar weed in October for 
Irish potatoes. Will it pay then to 
sow a cover crop? We need 10 per 
cent of potash for potatoes. Will 
ground limestone help to get it?” 

The plant you send is Richardsonia 
scabra, commonly called Mexican 
clover. It is not a clover at all, 
but really belongs to the same botani- 
cal family as the coffee tree. It is a 
valuable forage plant for Florida, but 
is so sappy that it is hard to cure 
into hay. It will not inoculate the 
soil for any legume. 

Ground limestone will not release 
potash as burnt lime will, and neither 
will do much where the soil is al- 
ready deficient in potash. Then too 
liming is not advisable ahead of Irish 
potatoes, as it may make conditions 
favorable for the scab fungus. You 
will not have time to grow a cover 
crop after turning the beggar weed, 
as I suppose you plant early in Jan- 
uary. If you can get tobacco stems 
or dust at a reasonable price they will 
give you a large percentage of potash. 





Irish Potatoes After Soy Beans 


ROM Virginia: Farmers here who 

have tried growing Irish potatoes 
after hogged-off soy beans say that 
the potatoes will not make half a 
crop, and will be small and knotty. I 
have my rotation so that it brings 
potatoes after soy beans next spring, 
and I am much interested, for fer- 
tilizer will be high, and I do not want 
to take too long a chance, and will 
be glad of any information.” 

I cannot see that the potatoes 
should do any worse after soy beans 
than after any other legume crop. 
Probably the growers who failed did 
not realize the amount of nitrogen 
left by a hogged-down crop of beans, 
and fertilized just as usual, and they 
had an excess of nitrogen, big vines 
and small potatoes, when if they 
had left out ‘Whe nitrogen in the fer- 
tilizer and had been liberal with 
phosphate and potash there would 
have been far different results. I 
would like to have a hogged-down 
growth of soy beans or peas to plant 
potatoes on next spring. 





Inoculating for Clovers 
HERE white clover 
and made a good 

that soil be inoculated 
clover and bur clover?” 
The white clover will probably in- 
oculate the soil for crimson clover or 
any true clover, but not for bur clov- 
er, which is not a clover at ail. Where 
I live we have a little gray-headed 
clover known as winter clover and 
rabbit foot clover, which grows ev- 
erywhere, and the soils here all seem 
to be inoculated for crimson clover, 
which thrives without any further in- 

oculation. 


was sown 
growth will 
for crimson 
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MAKING THE OAT CROP PAY 


Oats the Most Profitable Small Grain Crop For the Cotton Belt— 


Planting, Harvesting a 


By G. H. 


‘T= chief crops grown in the 
South are cotton and corn. As 
an average for a 10-year period 

of 1900 to 1909, there were planted 
from 10 to 15 acres of corn to each 
acre of oats in the various Cotton 
Belt States. During the same time 
the average value of the oat crop per 
acre was $10.09, while the average 
value per acre of corn was $11.09. Fig- 
uring the cost of growing an oat crop 
and a corn crop, we find that the oat 
crop was the most profitable. There 
are several important reasons why 
we should sow many millions of 
acres of oats in the South. The oat 
crop would reduce washing and 
leaching to a minimum, furnish graz- 
ing, add to the deplorably deficient 
supply of humus, add to the always 
short supply of feedstuffs, and sup- 
plement the money crop—cotton. 


Of course there are better winter 
cover crops than oats. Bur clover 
and crimson clover and the vetches, 
and in some cases some of the winter 
cereals, are better. We do not claim 
that oats alone or that oats and hairy 
vetch combined should be grown for 
the sole purpose of supplying a cover 
crop. However, in view of the fact 
that oats will grow on poor land, and 
that it costs little to seed an acre, it 
is a good winter cover crop for the 
many thousands of farmers who have 
not learned to grow winter legumes. 


Results of Feeding Experiments With 
Oats 


N SEPTEMBER 28, two and one- 

half acres were planted in oats at 
the experiment station at Baton 
Rouge, La. for a grazing experi- 
ment. On October 29, seven Po- 
land-China hogs, weighing a total 
of 276 pounds, were put on _ this 
plat, and were given no feed but the 
green oats during the winter. Feb- 
ruary 17 the pigs weighed a total of 
568 pounds. There was an average 
gain of .37 pounds per pig per day for 
110 days. From October 29 to Janu- 
ary 1, 45 head of sheep were pastured 
on this same plat. Of this number, 
eight ewes and nine lambs were pas- 
tured continuously thereafter until 
February 17, at which date the lambs 
averaged 68 days old and weighed 
35.5 pounds each. Allowing six cents 
per pound for the lambs, we have a 
return of $13.40 per acre, plus the 
pasturage of the sheep not consider- 
ed in the estimate 


The loss of humus in the soil re- 
sults in the decreasing of its power of 
storing up and properly supplying 
crops with water. Soils with a liberal 
supply of humus are capable of better 
withstanding drouth than _ similar 
soils with less humus. The oat crop 
fills the soil full of roots, and the 
stubble also adds much humus to the 
soil. 


The oat grain is a very valuable 
feed, especially for young animals, 
because of its moderately high pro- 
tein content and the large amount of 
ash and mineral matter. Pound for 
pound, oats are not as valuable for 
feeding mature animals as corn, four 
pounds of corn being equal to about 
five pounds of oats. However, when 
we consider the cost of growing the 
two crops and the fact that food is 
always scarce when the oat crop is 
harvested, we are forced to admit 
that every farmer in the South should 
grow oats. 


In attempting to build up the worn 
out cotton lands, we must depend 
very largely on the leguminous crops. 
The oat crop is harvested early 
enough to permit the growing of a 
leguminous crop. The luguminous 
crop may be plowed under or it may 
be used as feed, and the manure 
returned to the land. If we are going 
to build up our land and raise good 
stock, we must grow oats, follow with 
legume crops, and feed stock. 


nd Care of the Crop 


Alford 


Oats are probably the best pay- 
ing small grain crop that can be 
grown over practically the entire 
South. The same soil that will pro- 
duce one bale of cotton or 40 bushels 
of corn per acre will produce 60 bush- 
els of oats. At the average price that 
has prevailed for oats during the last 
five years, the 60 bushels will sell for 
from $36 to $40, and the straw when 
baled will often pay for growing the 
grain. 

It is best to plant oats after corn 
and peas. Cut the corn stalks and 
pea vines into pieces with a disk har- 
row. The disk harrow is the best 
possible implement to use in prepar- 
ing the corn and pea fields for oats. 
The drill will clog in trashy ground 
and particularly when working ‘in 
uncut stalks and pea vines. When 
the disk harrow is used before the 
land is broken, the drill runs freely 
and easily, thus depositing the seed 
evenly. After using the disk harrow 
to cut the corn stalks, plow the land 
deep, then disk and double disk and 
harrow and cross harrow until every 
inch of the soil has been stirred and 
broken as fine as possible. After a 


We should harvest the oat crop 
early. Cutting should begin as 
soon as about 90 per cent has turned 
yellow—just as soon as all the grain 
is in the dough stage. If we do not 
own a good mowing machine, or bet- 
ter still a good binder, we should buy 
one. The cradle is too slow and the 
waste when using a cradle is enor- 
mous. 

A mowing machine or binder will 
often do the work for several farm- 
ers in a neighborhood. One farmer 
will often find it profitable to own a 
mower or binder and to work for his 
neighbors at a reasonable price. 

The oats should be threshed as 
soon as possible, but should not be 
threshed when grain is wet from eith- 
er rain or dew. Store the oats in 
bulk not over three feet deep. Ex- 
amine the grain daily for at least 
three weeks and turn with shovel, if 
there are any indications of heating. 

It is well nigh impossible to discuss 
oats without discussing lespedeza, 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts, as 
those crops are almost as much a 
counterpart of oats as the Siamese 
twin Ang was of his brother Chang. 


Lespedeza With Oats 


S SOON as danger of frost is past, 
sow about one bushel of lespe- 
deza right on top of the growing oats, 
and follow with section harrow set 
slanting. It is advisable to divide the 
bushel into halves and sow them 
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Oats on Farm of H. H. Miller, 

Average yield, 51 bushels per acre on 150 acr 

guess 

good rain or the use of a roller, the 
land is ready for the seed. 


A mixture of 300 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of 
potash, followed in March with a top 
dressing of 50 to 75 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre, is good fertilizer for 
oats on average soils. 


The best varieties for fall sowing 
are of the Red Rust-proof type. The 
original Red Rust-proof, the Appler 
and Bancroft are so nearly alike that 
no one can tell them apart if shown 
side by side. The Burt oat is for 
spring sowing. 

The quantity of seed that is neces- 
sary to sow an acre of oats is varia- 
ble. If sown early in the season or if 
sown on very fertile soil, a smaller 
quantity of seed may be used than if 
sown late or sown on poor land. If 
the crop is drilled, 25 per cent less 
seed may be used than if the same 
crop were to be sown broadcast. Ex- 
periments show that two and a half 
bushels per acre is about right under 
average conditions. 


There are three methods commonly 
practiced of planting oats: sowing 
broadcast, open furrow and drilling. 
Drilling of the seed is to be preferred, 
since considerably less seed can be 
used if drilled; the seed are covered 
at a uniform depth and come up. 
grow, and ripen uniformly; the small 
ridges made by the drill afford a 
slight degree of protection from the 
cold; and the yield from drilled oats 
is usually greater than from broad- 
cast oats. The seed saved and the 
larger crops that usually result from 
drilied oats will soon pay for a good 
drill on the farm. 


Madison County, Mississippi 


es. Land surveyed and oats weighed—no 
ing 


broadcast; first sow half over the 
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Wood’s Seeds 


Fall is the best time of the year 
to sow 


Wood’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


It comes up quickly, makes a 
beautiful green lawn during the 
fall, winter and spring, and gets 
thickly set before the warm, dry 
weather of summer comes on. 

“Special Lawn Circular,” just 
issued, telling how to prepare 
and secure a beautiful green, 
velvety lawn all the year round. 

“Special Lawn Circular” and 
“Descriptive Fall Catalogue,” 
mailed free on request. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalog” 
tells all about Hyacinths, Tuli 
Lilies and other Flowering Bul 


and all Seeds, for Fall planting. 

















PORTABLE ENGINES 





Just the thing for running grain separa- 
tors, ensilage cutters, corn huskers, corn 
shredders, farm elevators, hay balers, feed 
grinders, blowers, wood saws, pumps and- 
~<a other machines that can be driven by 

elt. 


DOUBLE POWER 
WITH THE SAME WEIGHT 


makes it easy to move from place to place, 
has about half the weight of an ordinary 
engine of the same power and twice the 
power of an ordinary engine of the same weight. 
Its automatic governor keeps it at your work under 
varying load and prevents delays and shut-downs 
to your machinery which cause your men to be idle 
and cost you money. 


STEADY AS STEAM 
is the power delivery of every Heer Engine. You 
don’t have to dig a hole and brace one of these 
engines to keep it from moving all over the place. 
uply line its belt up with the machine and block 
the wheels to keep the belt tight. No extras to buy, 
It comes ready for continuous work. 
You need our cataiog—Write for it today. 


THE HEER ENGINE COMPANY 
149 P St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 








land walking east and west, and the 
other half walking north and south. 
_ The oats will be ready to cut in 
May and June. At this time the les- 
pedeza plants will be so small as to 
be hardly perceptible, though you can 
see whether you have a stand or not. 
Up to that time the oats have been 
taking the strength and water from 
the soil, but the first summer rain 
makes a difference. The weeds come 
with a rush and threaten to choke 
out the lespedeza plants. At this 
time it is necessary to set the mower 
blade so high as not to touch the les- 
pedeza, and top the weeds once or 
twice. 
The lespedeza begins to bloom in 
September and October, and is ready 
to harvest. It is best to cut when in 
bloom and all green. Do not cut 
when wet with dew or rain. Mow in 
forenoon, windrow and cock in cocks 
five or six feet high, 200 to 300 pounds 
to the cock, and cover with Lowells or 
eight-ounce duck covers about nine 
feet square. After about three days 
open, air as needed, and haul to barn 
or stack. 
The packed, crusted soil should not 
be exposed to the sun’s rays a single 
day after oats are cut. If lespedeza 
has not been sown we should use a 
disk harrow and make the surface for 
two or three inches as fine as possi- 
ble for a cowpea, soy bean or peanut 
crop. By the use of the disk harrow 
we can thoroughly prepare several 
acres of stubble land every day for 
these crops. At this season of the 
year we are usually very busy and 
are often unable to spare the neces- 
sary time to prepare the land with a 














isthe Best Money canBuy! Wemake fi 
allkinds. For a practical roof try ¥ 


CAROLINA Metal Shingles 











= ey are fire—, wind—and water- 
Tae H proof. Made of lasting metal. hav- 
; ng exceptionally ure iron as its 
base. beautiful design, heav- 

ily embossed. Furnished eith 


ingisnecessary. If interested in 
a Better Roof, be sure to 


Write for FREE Catalog® 
and special circular showing 
shingles in colors. Become ac- 
quainted with our full line by 
sending a card to-day. 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7 Box 10, Wilmingten, N. C. 














A Duplex Mill requires 25% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of cqual size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex & 
Grinding Miil 
Easily operated. Neverchokes. * 
7 sizes. y . 
Any power. Especially ad- 


apted for gasoline engiges. 
Duplex Mill & Mfa. Co.. Box313 Sprinafield. Ohio 


FARM FENCE 


watt 1 1 3 ets. arod 
iy? ie on fora 26 in. high fence; 
al Bem 17 1-4e. @ rod for 47iuch high 

, stock fence: 281-2carodfora 

60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
as direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire, # 

4 rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 





EASIEST RUNNING 
MA 
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International Harvester es 
Two Lines—Mogul and Titan 


The IHC Line 


GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
lers, Reapers 


eh N 7HICH engine shall I buy?” 
If this question troubles you, a 
little careful observation and investigation 
will show that the International Harvester 
engines are the most satisfactory. No doubt is left 
in your mind when the advantages of features like 
the following are clear to you: Extra large intake 
and exhaust valves, proper distribution of weight, 
cylinder and piston construction, careful workman- 
ship, prompt repair service, etc. 
_ Ask the men who have used 1H C engines. That 
isthe best test. They will tell you of the excellence of 
1HCconstruction,simplicity, strength and durability. 
Study the engines yourself at the nearest dealer’s 
where International Harvester engines are sold. 
They are made in all styles, and range in all sizes 
from 1 to 50-H. P, They operate on low and high 
grade fuels. 
Write for our interesting and instructive catalogues, 
and when we send them we will tell you where the | [eed Grinders 
engines may beseen. A postal will do. Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


ox, - 44", USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 
Motor Trucks 
Threshers 


’ Grain Drills 
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| general shelling of the woods before 





Double Crop Yields 


By Subsoiling 
SIX-INCH FARMS ARE OUT OF DATE 
MAKE YOURS SIX FEET DEEP 


Store rainfall in the subsoil to prevent drouths, erosion 
and floods. Use the tons of plaut_foed BENEATH 
Your thia plowed top soil 





% RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 
THE WORLD'S FARM EXPLOSIVE 


'¥s selling to wise farmers at the rate of more than a million 
pounds a month. This latest, greatest aid to profitable farm- 
ing has proved its case. It is now “up to you.” Write for 
¥Farmer’s Handbook No, f, 


We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional 
blaster, whom they may hire, if they do not wish to do 
the blasting themselves. Experienced blasters not on our 
list should apply for listing. 


DU PONT POWDER. CO 


Established 1803 Wilmington, Del, 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Attended to, 
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=""43 Cents Per Rod Up 


trongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
ite 2 Low prices 


P. cattle. 
ail postal for catalog and 
May we serve you? sample to test and compare with oth: ‘Address 


ers. 
i GROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEP. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





All Sorts of Talk About Cotton 





A FREE-FOR-ALL DISCUSSION 


Farmers, Renters, Plantation-owners, 
Bankers and Public Men Express 
Their Views 


EXT week is our Home Seekers’ 
Special and we can’t talk cot- 
prices, sO we now propose a 


giving the subject a two weeks’ rest. 
Ever since the war broke out our 
desk has been piled with letters from 
people about cotton. Some letters 
have come from men who evidently 
had hobbies to ride, and were chiefly 
interested in the exercise of riding 
them, but mostly the letters have 
been from earnest, thoughtful men 
sincerely desirous of relieving condi- 
tions. So many of these letters have 
been received that we have not been 
able to publish all promptly, or even 
to acknowledge all promptly, but we 
appreciate every letter we have re- 
ceived and thank the writers. 

Just now we are going to wade 
through a stack of this mail and 
pass on to our readers the best and 
most striking things we find, inci- 
dentally letting in a few newspaper 
clippings that have been’ mixed in 
with the letters, and dropping in a 
conversation or two where they also 
seem to fit. 





Letters From Bankers 


UR banking friends throughout the 

South have written us at length 
regarding conditions and it may be 
well to begin by giving some of their 
viewpoints. One of the first bankers’ 
letters we received emphasized the 
necessity for having warehouses con- 
ducted on a safe and proper basis, 
the writer saying: 


“In lending money on cotton 
stored anywhere except in bond- 
ed warehouses, the banks are go- 
ing to be mighty careful. The 
personal equation is going to 
comnt. Some of the biggest bank 
frauds in the world have been 
committed in handling cotton re- 
ceipts and bills of lading. We 
cannot assume that all farmers 
are honest; any more than we 
can assume that all lawyers or 
doctors or newspaper men or 
bankers are honest. Cotton stor- 
ed in the manner you describe 
will present a terrible temptation 
to the dishonest and the weak, 
and such measures will be under- 
taken at great risk. The Govern- 
ment, of course, will accept these 
warehouse receipts, because the 
Government will have the bank 
between it and the cotton, but the 
banker will have to be mighty 
sure of his customer before he 
puts out his stockholders’ money 
and his depositors’ money in this 
way.” 


A Georgia banker writes to urge 
that farmers should not expect banks 
to take risks in prices, but only lend 
at a figure which will leave a safe 
margin for fluctuations. We will let 
him state his case this way: “Suppose 
my bank will lend $30 or $35 for four 
months on every bale of cotton that 
is properly stored and insured in a 
bonded warehouse, and receipt issued 
therefor and said receipt attached to 
the farmer’s note for collateral se- 
curity. What assurance has the bank, 
or the farmer cither, that his cotton 
will be worth $30 or $35 at the 
the above stated four months, and 
suppose that instead the cotton 
being worth this amount of money it 
is worth $5 or $10 per bale less. What 
recourse has the bank, and who ab- 
sorbs the loss? Of course, we 
hoping that by helping the farmer 
this way cotton prices will be forced 
higher; but what assurances have we 
that this will be a fact? I am sure 
that all the banks are willing and 
will help to the extent of their ability. 
But let’s bear in mind that in extend- 
ing this’ help they can only ask and 


end of 


of 


are 


expect their 6 per cent or 8 per cent 
on the monies advanced, and there- 
fore are not in a position to tb 
any loss.” 

An Arkansas banker, L. A. Ritter, 
of Tyronza, hits the nail on the head 
when he says the one-crop system 
puts farmers, bankers and everybody 
else, in the hole, because we- get 
money at only one season of the 
year, and stay in debt all the rest. 
Says Mr. Ritter: 

“We people of the South de- 
pend too much on the other fel- 
low for the necessaries of life 
and devote too much of our time 
in raising something that we can 
put upon the market, and we do 
not stop to study that there is only 
one time that we can put our cot- 
ton crop on the market, whereas 
the other fellow has a market the 
entire year for his grain, hogs, 
cattle, and other necessaries. It 
it time for us to wake up and get 
on an equal footing of the other 
fellow.” —- 


a 
abst 





Is Acreage Reduction by Law 
Practicable ? 


HE Progressive Farmer believes 

emphatically in acreage reduction, 
but because we have pointed out the 
impracticability, as we see it, of Fed- 
eral legislation (an idea now aban- 
doned in Washington) or of getting 
all the States to agree on such laws, 
some people have misinterpreted our 
attitude. Here is a night telegram 
we received some days ago from a 
leading Mississippi planter, Walter 
Clark, of Clarksdale: 

“Your -editorials of this week 
and last, in my humble opinion, 
are very misleading and hence 
harmful. You do not seem to 
realize that England is not only 
rot thinking of running her spin- 
dles, but is fighting for national 
existence as is Germany. A fight 
which means the destruction of 
one or the other of these great 
nations cannot end in 12 months. 
With 30 per cent of America and 
75 per cent of the spindles of 
England idle, we have now 
enough cotton to run two years. 
The buying power of the world 
is destroyed and the goods could 
not be sold if made. Join with 
Mississippi to destroy the boll 
weevil by planting no cotton next 
year and sell this crop for one 
and one-half billion dollars.” 


We certainly believe most emphat- 
ically that there must be a terrific 
cut in our cotton acreage next year. 
The present prospects are for a crop 
of over 15,000,000 bales, and it is 
possible, if the war continues, that 
the world this year may consume only 
12,000,000 bales. In that case about 
4,000,000 or over 25 per cent of this 
year’s crop might be carried over, 
and for another year with 12,000,000 
bales consumption, we should need 
next year to grow only 8,000,000 bales. 
We shall certainly need acreage re- 
ducgion, but we doubt whether farm- 
ers are ready to have this done by law. 
The Monroe (N. C.) Journal, for @x- 
amples imagines the law in force as 
follows: 

“Next spring ; are looking 
better, the scare is over, and old 
farmer Smith that it is 
necessary for him to plant about 
his usual am He 
hooks up old Kate and old Jane 
and starts to prepare his land. 
About 11 o’clock on a hot day, 
when he is tired and listening for 
the dinner horn and old Ja ind 
Kate have contrary, he 
looks out on the road and seés a 
cloud of dust like a young cy- 
clone. Out of it dashes an auto- 
mobile and from the automobile 
steps a gentleman with a blue 
suit and brass buttons and a 
United States Marshal’s badge 
on his breast and about as much 


decides 


sunt of cotton. 


become 
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sense in his head as a last year’s 
pumpkin. He hails old man Smith 
thusly: f 
“‘tley, whatter doin’ there?’ 
““Fixin’ ter plant cotton,’ says 
Smith. 
“‘Ho’mucher goin’ t? plant?’ 
“Bout same as last year.’ 
“*Not on yer tintype,’ says the 
pumpkin head, ‘you plant only half 
what’u planted last year, you old 
clodhopper. You plant any more 
an‘ you'll hear from me an’ Aus 
Watts.’ And away he goes to tell 
somebody else what’s what. 
“And when he has made that 
round a few times something is 
going to happen besides the re- 
duction of acreage.” 


We are perfectly willing to see any 
State pass a law to reduce acreage 
where the people want it, but we 
might as well know first as last that 
if any one State passes such a law, 
expecting all the other States to fol- 
low suit, it likely will have a disap- 
pointment coming to it. There are 
too many difficulties in the way of 
working out a plan. Here for exam- 
ple, are the ideas of Mr. T. H. Harles, 
Mao K: F, DD. 2, Plorence;- S: °C 


a good effect 
sents his 


lows: 


“You and I know, and a 
great number of people who are 
in daily contact with the condi- 
tions in the cotton-growing coun- 
try know, that there will not be as 
large acreage nor as heavy pur- 
chases of guano and supplies for 
the purpose of making the crop 
of cotton next year, because 
know that the financial condi- 
tions will not permit it. But there 
are many people in this and for- 
eign countries who are not con- 
vinced of this fact, and if these 
came users of cotton could be 
convinced that the acreage would 
be effectively and with certainty 
reduced to something like half 
the normal acreage, it would have 
a very stimulating effect on the 
cotton -consuming world. I am 
positively convinced myself that 
nothing that we can do would 
have a more beneficial effect on 
the present conditions than to 
have laws passed by cotton-pro- 
ducing States that would posi- 
tively convince the buying world 


on 
argument 


He 


as 


buyers. 
in brief 


pre- 
fol- 


know 


we 





your land? 


spirit.—J. Z. Green. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR ACREAGE 
REDUCTION 


T IS all right incidentally to talk about “reducing the cotton acreage” in your 
Local Unions, but along with this negative action the most important thing is 
to have a well-defined and well-planned program for positive action. 
What are you going to do with the acres you formerly had in cotton? 


Are you going to plan to sow grasses for permanent pasture on any part of 


Are you now everlastingly hustling to get in rye, vetch and clovers within the 
next 30 days, as soil-buildingcrops, so as to lessen the necessity of buying so 
much expensive commerical fertilizers next spring ? 

Has your Local Union declared war on the grade bulls in the vicinity and plan- 
ned to replace them with pure-bred bulls, which you can get at mighty little cost 
per member if you codperate in the purchase ? 

Are you making up club orders for seeds which you must have it you change 
to the self-supporting, live-at-home basis ? 

A discussion of a complete, positive and constructive program designed to 
put us in a a free-from-debt, independent position as tarmers, affords our orga- 
nized farmers an unparalleled opportunity to make the meetings of Local Un- 
ions profitable and interesting. It’s a good time now to acquire the codperative 








which he 
Carolina 
sion. 


to the South 
special 


will put up 
Legislature in 
He writes: 


ses- 


“It seems to me that in all the 
plans that I have seen offered for 
the reduction of the cotton crop 
in 1915, as well as in all of the dis- 
cussions, that justice and equity 
have been entirely lost sight of. 
Of course, we are all agreed that 
there must be a very radical re- 
duction of the cotton crop next 
year, but in my judgment no fair 
or even feasible plan has been 
suggested. Who is_ responsible 
for the over-production of cot- 
ton? Is it the small farmer who 
produces eight or ten bales, bare- 
ly enough to clothe and school 
his children, or is it the big farm- 
er, the man who makes 50, 100 or 
500 bales of cotton annually? I 
think that it will be admitted that 
he the fellow who has caused 
the trouble. Then why not 
after him? 

“Put a graduated tax on all cot- 
ton produced in 1915 and subse- 
quent years. Tax a man’s first 
bale 10 cents, second bale 20 cents, 
third bale 30 cents, adding 10 cents 
to each additional bale. The man 
who raised 10 bales will pay a tax 
of $5.50; the man who raises 100 
bales will pay $505, the man who 
raised 200 bales would pay over 
$2,000. That would, of course, be 
prohibitive, and that is exactly 
what we want.” 


is 


zo 


Another Acreage Reduction View 


UR friend, Mr. A. J. McKinnon, of 
Maxton, N. C., agrees with us, 
that if prices are low, natural condi- 
tions will force a reduction in acre- 
age, but he thinks a law would have 


that not over 25 per cent of the 
tillable land would be devoted to 
cotton next year.” 
Will the Consumption of Cotton Be 
Decreased? 
N BETWEEN his opening and clos- 
ing.sentences already quoted from 
our friend, Mr. Anderson, the Arkan- 
sas banker, he gave 
food for thought in 
statement of opinion: 


us some 


the following 


“There is general talk of a de- 
sire to see hostilities cease in 
Europe, so we can begin to ex- 
port products. When the fighting 
ceases the cotton situation will 
be little better off. The class of 
people who wear cotton clothing 
will be too poor to buy new ones, 
hence will wear their old. But 
they must be fed and feedstuffs 
and flour are going ‘out of sight.’ 
Therefore the one-crop cotton 
farmer will find himself worse off 
next year than this. He will find 
poor markets for his cotton for 
the reasons stated above, and will 
be buying his supplies and food 
at the highest prices 
own Civil War.” 


since our 


There is no doubt about it that if 
the war lasts, prices of all foods and 
feeds are going up: nor is it to be 
doubted that the purchasing power of 
the warring nations will be seriously 
diminished. At the same time Mr. C. 
C. Craddock, of the Craddock-Terry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va., presents 
some interesting facts to back up his 
argument that cotton 


consumption 
will not be decreased. 


Hear him: 


“Where a substitute is used for 
cotton, the substitute is invari- 
(Concluded on: page 21 this issue) 
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Buy Roofing as You Buy Seed 


OU wouldn’t think of buying seed from a company you 
knew little about or because of low price — 


You have too much at stake to take a 
chance—you must be sure of results ! 


Roofing —like seed—is only safe to buy 
when offered by a company in which you can 
place absolute confidence. 


J J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


* The Roll of Honor” 


is manufactured by a concern that has been in existence 
for over half a century —that has a reputation for honest 
dealing that is country-wide and has never been known 
to willingly permit a single customer to be dissatisfied. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is made of the best materials 
that money can buy—fire-resisting and practically im- 
perishable pure Asbestos fibre and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
—the world-famous water-proofing. It never needs coating. 

J-M Regal Roofing has proved its merit through 
years of dependable service. 

J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles give you a fireproof 
stone roof that is artistic and permanent. 









































Write nearest branch for Samples and Booklet No. 4854 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; Pipe Coverings; 
Cold Storage Insulation; Water-proofing; Sanitary 
Specialties; Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. 


Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 
Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 
Kansas City New York St. Louis 

Los Angeles - Omaha Syracuse 2744 


THE CANADIAN H.W.JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg ancouver 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 






























































Make Deep Ditches 
For 5,Cents a Foot 


You can make clean, smooth ditches 3 to 4 feet deep and 
5 to 6 feet wide at the top in the hardest ground or the wet- 
test soil, at an average cost of from 3 to 5 cents a running 
foot. You can finish the job quickly and do it better in half 
the time and at less than half the cost of hand-work—by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE. 
the Original Farm Powder 
Just drill holes, load them, fire,and Use Atlas Farm Powder to dig 
the work is done/ You take no ditches and drain your wet fields, 
risk and need noexperienceto get Useittoblast stumps and boulders 
Satisfactory results every time into pieces easy to handle. Use 
from Atlas Farm Powder, made _ it to save time and money in 
especially for agricultural use many kindsof work. Use it to 
and sold by dealers near you. breakuptheproductivesubsoil. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Every farmer and fruit-grower will find it worth while to read our, 
large new book, “Better Farming,” fully illustrated, that tells how to 
increase farm profits with Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest Explo- 

sive. Mail the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDERCOMPANY 2’ WILMINGTON, DE 


Bales Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Loul 


CESS R CSRS CEES TEER SSUES ERE EERE CESS SESE CESSES SSE SERS SES SSE SESE ESS SSeS SReSSe Ee, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmingtor, Del. * PF-O10 
Send me your book, ‘‘Better Farming.” WName 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
P Address. —— 
| ————"“TTTTITT TLL LLL wacnccccccsensannss® 

















i Weekl 
The Progressive Farmer “es tarey cuore Weekly 
“If The Progressive Farmer helps you, 
it will help your neighbors.”’ 


Write to the Subscription Manager for information 


The Best 
Advertising Medium 
Rates Furnished 

on Application 
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This Bell 
Tells The Story 


HIS bell tells the 

story—it marks a 
good shoe—the shoe 
you can depend upon 
_—the Craddock Tough 
Hide shoe for men and 
the Special Service 
shoe for women. 


See that the 


Bell Trade 
Mark is on 
the Sole. 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Make this Fudge wise 


“Wear- Ever” Aluminum Sauce Pan 


**Wear-Ever’’ utensils get hot more quickly and 
stay hot longer than other ware. Use them and 
save money, time and I: es 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “‘Wear-Ever’”’ 

Write for booklet, *‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen—full of 
things you should know about aluminum ware. 

nee to demonstrate and sell **‘Wear- 
WANTED: ive r’’ Specialties. Only those who 
ean furnish Beno will be considered, 








Ts OEY URERLPE AAU ad 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil , >. 
De 67, New Kensington, Pa 

Northe on bye le ped Co Lid., seks +a On tario 
Send prepaid 1-qt. **Wear ’ Ste wpan. } $< 
ed is 20cin stamp: re Sandad if not 
Name 
Address . 
Semuwari otis) Ste shave 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by 


MRS. W.N. HUTT 








HOW TO SCORE BABIES 


The Tests Used to Determine Which 
Babies are Finest and to Point Out 
Defects that Should Have Attention 


HE merits of the 
are entered in the 
tests being held everywhere in the 
South this fall are judged by meas- 
urements and by mental and physical 
tests. Prettiness and good clothes are 
not considered. Perfection of 
and mind are the standards. 
I am glad to the 
and one queries that you 
about baby tests, but I believe that if 
you will read the following official 
score card you will find them answer- 
ed. 

Write to whomever may have 
contest in charge and a definite 
will be appointed for This 
save you waiting. If you cannot 
this, take your baby anyway and it 
will be received as soon as possible. 
There will be ladies there to help you. 
They will fill out the first score for 
you. Take a satchel or bag along to 
put the baby’s dress and petticoat in 
while the doctors are examining him. 
A nurse will go through with you and 
explain anything about the baby and 
write down the the doctor 


children that 
many baby con- 


body 


thousand 
ask me 


answer 


the 
time 
will 
do 


you. 


score as 


ber of him, and 


these 


has against 
subtract the total of losses 
from 1,000. This will the net 
number of points to his credit. Then 
divide t net total 10 and you 
will get child’s percentage. For 
instance, the maximum score 
1,000, if child loses 60 points his 
total of points is 940 and his percent- 
age 94. 


points he 
show 
his by 
the 

as 


the 


1s 


Better Babies Standard Score 


Entry No. . Division 
Score... Age mouths 
hiura 
Male 
Name 
City and . 
Street and Numbei 
Weight at birth. 
Strong or weak 
1Jst, 2d, 3d, 
child, 
Breast-fed... 
Mixed-fed (bottle 
months 
Bottle-fed 
months.. 
Amount of milk in 
No. of feedings now in 24 
Kind of food at t 
Sleeps alone 
If not, with 
Sleeps in 
Windows 
Father's 
Ae... 
Occupat 
Mother's 
Age 
Occupation 
Has birth 
W here 
Contest 
By 
Date 


Card 


City 
Femalk 


Stat« 


at birth aa 
Mth, both 


foods. 
feeding 
hours. 


whom 
open 


name 


been registered... 


held 














r This is little Atwell ot Mrs 
months old, weighs 20 


,ing He is the 


Sylvest, son 
pounds and 


kind of a boy that 


else, 


It is a liberal education. 
the poor baby and the 
the same chance. 


gives it. 
Thus you 
rich have 

Mrs. Anna 
Fourth Ave., 
information 


see 


381 
you 
cards, 


Steese Richardson, 
New York, can 
to prizes, score 
explanation score cards, 
measurements and other details. li 
you have not written her, do so now. 
A simple illustration of how this 


be 


give 
as 


of correct 


score given as 


“tr est kL, 


child 


card is used may 
follows: Under the head of 
Mental and Developmental,” a 
is tested on each of the five marks of 
development indicated for his ¢ 
he makes good on each of the 
makes 200 points, while for each 
he fails on. he loses 40 points. 
example, if a child ot five 
not tell repeat a short he 
would 40 points his possible 
200, scoring 


160. Or 
Examination,” 


nve 

one 
For 
years 
or story, 
of 


under 


lose 


are 











the prettiest, queerest, 


most grotesque patterns, 
ste 


AZ 
Ait post ald for 12¢ 
sets for 

sho ART Co., 
Block 70, 











Quilt Patterns 


Every quilter shou'd have our 
book of 460 designs, containing 
searcest, 
from 
ars and puzzle 
y stitches and 
or club | 


Si. Lou! 8, Mo. 


there 
the child’s credit for 
head, but he will lose points ii it 
is abnormally large sinall. 
there are 20 points for a good throat 
but a child loses ten points for 
tonsils and ten points more if | 


proper shape 
fi e 


or 


ne 
adenoids. 

words, the various iten 
the following 
rether 1,000 
a perfect child’s credit. But 
presence of any de 
a good quality he loses t 


In other 
and 


card 


numbers on 


show alto points t 


fect or absence 


he number 


points here shown in parenthesis just 





EARN ladies’ and childrens’ hairdressing (incl. marcel | 
waving, face massage, manicuring, beauty culture. 
Home correspondence 


Many earn $18-to $50 weekly. 
course. Pleasant, easy. 100 page book F 
ELIZABETH KING, S8A, Station F, 


Fae York City. 


defect is 
how your 


whatever 


after that quality or 
tioned. So to find 
stands add together 


has never 
wins 


can- 


“Physical 
20 points to 
of 


Or 


bad 


has 


score 


for the 
ot 


ot 


men- 
child 


nume- 


Nora 
been sick; 
prizes at 


lie is five 
and noth- 


Syivest, mm, C 


milk 


Franklinton, 
lives on mother's 
baby shows. 


Test I—Mental and Developmental 


Six Months. (40)...can balance 
head (40)...hears (looks in direction of un- 
expected noises) (10)..eyves follow bright ob- 
Jeets (40) -reaches for bright objects (20) 
-will grasp and hold it (20)... Muximum 
200. No, points deducted for defects... 
Months. — (mome; rily 
(40)... support (40).. 
few ma, bye (40) 
with toys knows mother 
(will cling to her) (40)... Maximum score, 
200. “No. points deducted for defecis.... 
Eighteen Months,—Stands ;: with- 
out support (40).. . q 
baby, —(10)...interested 
(40)... imitates simple movements 
ping of hands, ete.) (40)...points to common 
animals in picture book (10)... Maximum 
200. No. points deducted for defects... 
Years.—Runs (40)...imitates move- 
ments (puts hands on head, above head, 
makes circles with hands) (40)..obeys simple 
commands (hand me the pencil throw me 
ball sit down here) (40)...can recog- 
simple ob in picture (man, dog, 
(40) - will paper and pencil (40)... 
No, points deducted 


—Sits alone 


score, 
Twelve 

supported) 

can repeat 
-plays 


Stands 
-walks with 
sy llables—da, 


lkKs 


zo 


score, 


Two 


eects 
use 
Maximu 200, 
for defects... 

one-half 
(40). an 


Two and 


Sentences 


Years. 
point 
names 
use paper 
circle ( 
(40)... 


short 
ars, 
of 


and 


to yes, ¢ 
of members 
and pencil 
1). Can 
Maximu: n 
for defects 
distinetly 
word 


rose (40) 


family (40).. 
1 i 
score, 
deducted 
Talks (40) 
of six 


simple 


to res num< 
1] name .t3 
showi commor1 


200, No, 


jects 
scot point 
.—Knows 

(match, 


(40) -names 
pen .” wan 
ares 1 > 
mnnger) (40).. 
i (can select the 
riminate f 
Maximum 
for def 


compares 
long 
dis« rms, 


(round, square 


score 200, No. 
ts 
Can 


square 


count nnies (40) 
(roughly) 


four p 
an copy circle 
e compares two w 
pearance, several 
other) (40)...can put 
card cut diagonally (40). 
a short story 


(40)... 
No. points deducted for 


or 
eights 


one times 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Maximum total, 200—actual score in Test 


Test 1l— 
The examiner 
ee only. 


Measurements 
10uld insert actual meas 
weight 20); cir- 
5 circumference 
(15); circum 
umbilical line, taken 
standing...... (10); diameter of 
chest ant-posterior, taken with calipers at 
level of nipple line in mid-sternal line...... 
(5); lateral diameter of che taken with 
calipers at level of nipple line in mid-axil 
lary line...... (5); length of arm from tip 
of acromion process to tip of middle finge 
aes (5); ie of leg greater tro- 
chanter to the sole of the foot (5). 
imum total, 100 etual total 


cumference 
of chest at 
ference of 
with child 


of 
nipple 
abdomen at 


ngth from 


score, 


Test LiIl—Physical Examination 
Head,— Py chesonese small (5).. 
-asymmetrical (5).. 
' ieee score, 20. 
Scanty (5) ... brittle 5) ... bald 
spots (5) ec Maximum score, 15, 
Scalp. -Poor condition (5).... 


.abnormal- 
. box shap- 


Maximum 
score . 

oy ontanel,—De layed closure 
closed at 18th month) (10).. 
laree (6). ...0, Maximum score, 15, 

Face Features irregular (10).. 
ceding or projecting C10). 20 
score, 20. 

Neck.—Enlarged glands (consider small 
palpable glands not abnormal) (10)...scars 
of glands (10)... Maximum score, 20. 

Chest.—Inspection: poor development 

-asymmetrical C10) «<4 ADI ial 

eon breast, barrel or funnel rped) (10) 
ribs, beading (10)...: with stethescope: 
’t irregular (10)... t Ss CIViss 
lunge diminished or ‘ breathing, 
rales (10)... Maximum 

Back.—Spine: curvaiure 
curvature antero-posterior (10)... 
winged (5) (10).... Maximum 

Abdomcen.—Abnormal dist: ntion 
abdomen is protuberant in infaneyv) 
enlarged spleen (10)...enlarged liver 
hernia at navel (10)...hernia at groin 

‘ Maximuin score, 5 

Arms, Hiands and 
epiphyses (10)..asymmetric 
of tingers (10).... 


(should be 
-abnormally 


-chin 
Maximum 


ree 


(10) 
shap: 


scor 
C1O}.i4% 
~ . Seapenie ‘ 
30. 
(normal 
CLOY Se 
CIO}. Se 
(10) 


score, 


Fingers. —- Enlarged 
cal clubbing 
Maximum score, 25. 
Nails.—Defects (5)... 
Maxiinum score, 10, 
Genitalia.—Male: adherent 
inflammation (5)...testicles, non-descended 
(above ring) (5). crotum abnormalities 
(5)... female: congenital defects (10)... 
discharge (5)...inflammation (5)... Maxi- 
mum score, 20. 


Posture and 


Cais 


-discolored (5).... 


prepuce (5)... 


_ Gait. — Incorrect posture 
(round shoulders, head held forward) (10).. 
gait (waddling or spastic ) = ...-pigeon toes 
(5)... Maximum sc p 

Legs and Feet. —Asy mmetric al . (heise 
knock-kneed (10)...bow-legged (10)...curv- 
ature of thigh bone (10)...enlarged epiphys- 
es (10)...flat or weak feet (10)...toe nail 
defects C5): Seantiaeeie score, 65. 

Skin. — Pez allor (5)...8kin rough (6)... 
blemishes (5)... hairy (5)...eruptions (10) 

Tencteaurh score, 30, 

Nutrition.—Abnormally thin (10).. 
mally fat (10)... Maximum sc 

Muscles and Nerves.—Flabbiness 
cles (10)...muscular inco-ordination 
nervous instability (twitching, « 
vousness) (10)... Maximum s 

Deportment during examination (bad 
pered, unmanageable or lacking in 
trol) (10)... Maximum score, 10, 

Defects or evidences of disease 
(20)... Maximum score, 20. 

Maximum total 5O0 
score in Test III 

Test I1V—Oral and Dental 

If possible this 
made by a dentist. 

Mouth.—Habitually held open 
unhealthy, or abnormality (5)... 
ea (5)... protruding (6)... 
(high areh or other deformity) 
cleanliness (5)..deformity caused by 
sucking (5)... Maximum score, 45. 

Lips.—Poor color (5). .fissures 
Maximum score, 10. 

Teeth.—Number of 
ing (5)...prolonged 
teeth (10)...supernumerary 
colorations (5)...decayed teeth 
irregular teeth (10)...notches or 

-malocclusion (10)... 

Ma: ximum total score, 
Test 

Test V—Eve, 

If possible this exXaumination 
made by a specialist. 

Eyes.—Abnormalities of size (5). i 
(5)... condition of junctiva (5).. .disch: irge 
(5)...cross-eyes (5) (10)...lids (5)... Max- 
imum score, 

Sars.— \bnor mi: ilities of 
(5) Maximum score, 

Nose. — Obstruction in breathing 
mouth closed (10)...discharge (5) 
sive breath (5)... Maximum score 
Throat.—LEnlarged or diseased tonsi 
adenoids (10)... Maximum score, 

Maximum total score, 85. 

Actual total in Test 

Maximum total score in all five 

Total number points actually 
five tests 

To 
number 
reduce 
point before 


.abnor- 
ore, 290. 

of mus- 
C10} aa« 
Xtreme ner- 
core, 30, 
tem- 
self-con- 


not listed 


score, -actual total 
Examination 


examination t 


should be 
(10)...gums 
tongue coat- 
hard palat 
(10)... .tuhe- 
thumb- 


(6)-3.% 
teeth. ..delayed 


retention of d« 
teeth 


teeth- 
ciduous 

(5)... .@ig- 
(5) €26). 

ridges ( 5) 
Maximum score, 60. 
115—actual score 


Ear, Nose, and Throat 


should 


-shape 


with 


score 
tests, 


scored 


1,000, 
in all 


together 
tests. To 
decimal 


ascertain actual score add 
of points scored in all five 
score percentage place the 
last figure, 


to 


FALL F ASHION HIN TS 


Fall and “Winter Dresses are 
and Fuller Than the 
Gowns—The Hats are 


The 
Straighter 
Summer 
Smaller 

HE chief characteristics of the 
winter gown seems to be its long 
straight, gathered or plaited = skirt 
that stops several inches short of the 
floor and reveals a tight, straight un- 
derskirt of the or contrasting 
color. 
The 
the 

Russian blouse 

the 


same 
girdles are wide and shirred, 
are baggy or carry out the 
effect, and the set-in 
shoulders are again in 


waists 


sleeves at 
favor. 


The flaring, boned collar is still 
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worn but there do not seem to be as 
many in the fall designs as there 
were this summer. 

Suits are very pretty this year. Al- 
most any style or shape is seen 
though the long overskirt appears on 


many. Black and white checks and 
stripes are much worn. All the 
cloaks I have seen look more like 


capes than coats. 

The hat of the day is small and has 
a single “quill or wing set off at a 
dangerous angle. The black velvet 
shape with black or white quill or 
wings seems to be a favorite. 

The. dresses and suits require so 
much more cloth than last year that 
thin, soft materials are preferred 
whether in silk or wool. 

The dainty touch is provided in 
dresses and suits by vests of white 


lawn, or net, with buttons and but- 
tonholes of a contrasting color. 
Sometimes frills of net are worn 


around the neck and down the front, 
and sometimes a flaring collar of 
sheer lawn and a flat collar the color 
of the dress or a heavy lace one. 

Buttons are much used. Black sa- 
tin or velvet ones set two by two and 
bound together with a folded-in strip 
of satin gives a fiinished look to the 
suit or dress. A narrow silk cord or 
a tiny ribbon brought under the col- 
Jar and tied in a loose bow in front 
gives a touch of brightness or con- 
trast. 

As to stockings, they are white or 
the color of the gown for dressy oc- 


casions and, thank goodness, the 
shoes are more sensible, the shape 
conforming to the foot, the -sole 


flexible and the heel high enough to 
give the foot grace but low and wide 
enough to preserve stability and ease 
in either standing or walking. 

Thus, should you have an old full 
gown raise the skirt by cutting off 
the top or bottom whichever be 
worn, plait or gather it to belt or 
yoke over the hips, make a tight un- 
derskirt, with about eight or ten 
inches of cloth or black satin show- 
ing around the ankles, insert a little 
plaiting, if necessary, for comfort, 
add the touches of color or dainti- 
ness suggested above in the vest or 
girdles, and last year’s gowns and 
suits can be made to look almost like 
new. 





Sleep Outdoors This Fall and Winter 


. IS true the farmer’s waking hours 

are sp€nt, for the most part, in the 
open, the farmer’s wife and children 
also enjoy the benefit of clean, coun- 
try air, which city dwellers are de- 
nied, during the hours of day, but 
how about the “third of life” spent in 
bed? This is a goodly proportion of 
the sum total of our days. Ventila- 
tion from a couple of half-closed win- 
dows—or a window with a curtain 
over it will not give us that life-giv- 
ing stream of fresh air in the abund- 
ance that health requires. 

So many things-seem of more im- 
portance than screening the upper 
or back porch, so that the family 
joy the greatest luxury in the 
iat of waking refreshed and 

the day,—that the years 
and the stuffy bed-room is 






ane 
roll 


along 


still holding its own, and depriving 





the family of that vigorous health, 
which is alone a king’s ransom. 

One’ needs of course proper pro- 
tection against severe weather,—a 
hood if the hair be thin and plenty of 
wool blankets. The little iron “army 
cots” or “hospital beds” being nar- 
row can be easily pushed in and out 
if one does not care to move the old 
beds out In our home it is desired 
that each child sleep alone and we 
find these little narrow beds (they 
have ings) just the thing. 





thannrch Fi a 
the porcn noo. 


Mattress pl 





acead 


thereon 
is found quite comfortable by many. 


But whate chemes 
must be reso > a trial 
< season in the 





The 


open. 
clusion. 





ne con- 


There is no tonic in the world like 
dry, cold air. Damp air cannot be so 
recommended, but as it‘s the only air 


there is on a damp night, we must 
perforce breathe it, unless we would 
shut ourselves in with a few square 
inches to be breathed over and over 
during many hours. The English have 
the best complexions in the world 
and they sleep in the dense fogs that 
exist in England. When the incle- 
ment weather renders the porch an 
impossibility, leave all the windows 
open on the side or sides of the bed- 
room into which the rain is not com- 
ing 


Many parents will protest, “how 
can I manage with a family of chil- 
dren? I know the value of outdoor 
sleeping, but it is an undertaking to 
accommodate six or seven of us ina 
small space.” Let me suggest a tent 
in the rear of the lot for the boys of 
the family. Witness their delight 
at a suggestion of the kind and you 
will be persuaded that it is indeed 
good sport, as well as good health 
policy. 
MAUD WESTCOTT. 
Charleston, S. C. 





A Happy Mother 


AM the mother of six children, 
ranging in age from one year to 

16 years, mostly boys, and do 
all my work with the help of the 
younger children. So you see lama 
very busy woman, but happy, and 
endeavoring to not get in a mind rut. 

Our people are not great meat eat- 
ers, but rather vegetables and fruits, 
much milk and butter and eggs, but I 
am so anxious to learn more how to 
spare my strength and time. Our 
oldest girlie is soon ten and we (two) 
are very much interested in music, 
and while I am fairly good in music 
and can teach her quite a bit yet I 
just cannot get-the time, and my fin- 
gers have grown wofully stiff. I am 
forty next May 9th but I am quite 
“frisky” and don’t get the time to 
play with our baby girlie that I want, 
—but this is away from the fireless 
cooker business. I want to make the 
cooker work for me, and spare my 
time for some more important tasks. 
No, I don’t mean there are more im- 
portant tasks than truly nourishing 
the God-given bodies of our loved 
ones—and cooking is a lost art with 
many, and it is a real art indeed. 

I wish you could 
home—‘Open Oaks” 
a name? 
open. 








see our happy 
and why such 
Because the door is always 
Everybody is welcome here. 

MRS. D. B.CASTOR. 
Cencord, N. C. 








Comment:—Now where is the man 
with soul so dead, whose heart would 
not beat faster and whose blood 
would not run a merrier race for 
reading such a spontaneous outpour- 
ing of home happiness as this? 

What is the secret of happiness in 
that home? Let us seek. First, there 
is the phrase, “with the help of the 
younger children.” She spares herself 
and trains the children. Next, “en- 
deavor not to get in a mind rut” 
means that the home is not self-cen- 
tered. “I am anxious to learn 
to spare my strength and time” 
indicate 


how 
would 
to me that she is building 
for the future and therefore building 
y. “I don’t mean there are more 
important tasks than truly nourish- 
ing the God-given bodies of our loved 
ones.” Qh, if all the women would 
this then would embroidery 
such things take second place! 
ould realize this. 


t the best stoves, 


surely. 


realize 
and 
O4% that all,men w 
Then would#they gx 
cive the 


woman the incentive of buy- 
ing, leave her free from milking, and 





other farm work, encourage her to 
take household magazines that she 
may have time and inclination to do 





her best for the family health! What 
is indigestion? Why, it is the cumu- 
lative mothers premitting 
the child to form 
those h possess 


nourishment for 


result of 
young tastes for | 
the mini- | 
the maxi- |} 
effort on the part of the di- 
organs. I shall answer the 
about the fireless cooker 


foods whic 
mum of ] 
mum of 
gestive 
question 
later. 


ins 
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You wouldn’t pay $200 for a horse if you could buy one just 5 
as good for $100. Then why pay $1.00 per garment for under- 
wear when “Hanes” costs only 50c per garment? It’s just as 
good as—often superior to—underwear sold at twice the price. 


Next time you're in town, take your wife along with you to size up 
“Hanes” Underwear—nobody like the women when it comes to judging 


quality in underwear. 
$1.00 


50c . — 
as ANE\ sei 
Garment 


Union Suit 
ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


Notice the elastic collarette—can’t gape at the neck. The improved, 
firmly knit cuffs that hug the wrist snugly and cannot flare out. Notice 
the special piece of cloth running across the wale to keep the shoulders 
from stretching and droppmg down. 

If our mills were not located in cctton land—if we did not buy our raw material in Large 
quantities direct from the grower—if we didn’t specialize on one grade of underwear 
only, “Hanes” would cost you$1.00 agarment instead of 50c. Buy two orthree suits of 
this warm, durable, elastic knit underwear—let “Hanes” see you through this winter hale, 
hea:ty and strong. Don’t forget the low price—50c per garment, $1,00 per union suit. 


LTT OPRPARPEPOOUREOAGAHUCAGOEOEOOATOCTAEAOCU AATEC 
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If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


This label in 
every garment 


Buy none 
without i 


LT 
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reas: T Pay Two PRICES 
Shirley ! i RetengesF REE 
President Show your friends. Freight paid by 
Suspenders 


us. Send it back at our e 
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Feel better— 
last longer 





do not want tokeep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
avything ever produced. Save enongh 
on & single stove to buy your winter's 

fuel. All HOOSIER 
SETOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, sowing large} 
assortment to select from. 

No Obligations. 


HOGSIER STOVE CO. 


.312 State St, Marion, Ind. j 


“Satisfaction 
or money back” 





Be sure “Shirley President” is 
en buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass, 


























: BUY A NEW SANITARY ‘ 
Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write & 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘‘The 
Book of Truth” it teils you all about good feathers, 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 

postal card brings everything. Write today. . 
American Feather & Pillow Company, 
Bept. 117 Nashville, Tenn. & 














A good investment is one of our 
binders at 5@c. By 


your papers you can find what you 
















keeping all 





want when you want it. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, . . . . 
TAIT BUTLER, 

B. L. MOSS, 

W F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor. 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor. 

‘ ° ‘ Contributing Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON . ° Secretary-Treasurer. 
J. A. MARTIN, ‘ ° ‘ . Advertising Manager. 


J L. Mogford, General Representative. 











OW about the farm machinery that will not be 

used again until next season—is it housed 
away, or is it out in the field where it was last 
used? This is a time for the strictest economy, 
and an excellent place to begin is with the farm 
implements. 





UR cotton articles in last week’s paper were 
written when there seemed to us no hope of 
further aid from the National Government. It 
looks now, however, 48 if something may yet be 
done to provide more abundant currency for 
financing the crop. Keep after your congressmen. 





MAJORITY of the State Board of Agriculture 

having joined in a call for a meeting, it was 
held last week. The Board recognized the fact 
that it is now too late to carry out the original 
Farmers’ Union plans for a comprehensive State- 
wide campaign for aiding in cotton marketing, but 
voted an appropriation available for use during the 
next sixty days to operate such plans as it is still 
feasible to put into effect. 





HE Annual meeting of the North Carolina 

State Farmers’ Union will be held in Green- 
ville, N. C., Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 18 and 19. This is the first time there has 
been a State meeting east of Raleigh in several 
years, and we hope the Eastern brethren espe- 
cially will seize the opportunity and attend in large 
numbers. The business agents in Raleigh last 
week voted to submit to the State Union plans for 
closer codperation between the various Union en- 
terprises of the State. 





HE business agents of the State Farmers’ Un- 

ion in Raleigh last week voted unanimously to 
endorse the proposed constitutional amendments 
and recommend that the farmers of the State sup- 
port them. President Alexander, Vice-President 
Templeton, Secretary Faires, Organizer Green, Ed- 
ucational Secretary Crosby and Messrs. Gibson, 
Wright, Moore and Poe ot the Executive Commit- 
tee also signed the following statement: “We the 
undersigned officials of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union, without committing the organiza- 
tion, and recognizing fully the non-partisan char- 
acter of the proposed constitutional amendments, 
do hereby state to the people of North Carolina 
that we have examined the aforesaid amendments, 
and it is our conviction that their adoption will 
make for progress in this State and for the ad- 
vancement of our farming interests and all other 
worthy interests in the State. We remind the 
people especially that the taxation amendment 
does not pledge the people to any plan, but simply 
sets free our people to work out necessary re- 
forms in taxation, while leaving in force the pres- 
ent restriction on rates .” 





HE condition of the cotton crop on Septem- 
ber 25, according to the Crop Reporting Board 
of the United States Department o? Agriculture, 
was 73.5 per cent of a normal, compared with 64.1 
per cent last year, 69.6 per cent in 1912, and 68.5 





per cent as a ten-year average. Conditions by 
States were as follows: 
September 25 
1914 1913 191210 yr. avg 
oy eee eee ar eee 80 75 70 76 
ere CRTOMDR.. << cso siecle oss s 79 70 70 73 
Pet! CBP OUNG. obec ee 71 68 72 
MEIN. aa'éa oom b6:0.0 6 dh 400 508s 72 65 72 
ENC re re ee ee 81 78 65 71 
NINN Sa cite a carse, 44 dos. 05 a Aor w 04s 78 67 68 69 
ere ere ere 68 63 63 66 
Louisiana. ek | 60 69 62 
OME 650.0% 70 63 75 67 
Arkansas 69 63 68 68 
Tennessee 70 68 68 74 
Missouri 72 64 72 75 
Oklahoma... . + 6+ «04s ee 80 42 69 66 


California 


apne wae. 96 100 90 94 
United States ale 73.5 64.1 69.6 68.5 
Cotton ginnings f0 the same date, according to 


the Census Bureau, were 3,381,863 bales. This 
compares with 3,246,655 to the same date in 1913, 
3,007,271 bales in 1912, and 3,676,594 bales in 1911. 
These comparatively large ginnings, coupled witha 


condition report considerably above the average, 
indicate a crop of probably 15,000,000 bales or 
more. 





Codperation Versus Individual Ownership 
of Farm Machinery 





E HAVE repeatedly stressed the import- 
ance of neighborhood codéperation in the 
purchase of farm machinery, particularly 
the heavier, more expensive implements with a 
considerable initial cost, which there must 
yearly be added corresponding charges for inter- 


est and depreciation. 


to 


The truth is there are cer- 
tain labor-saving implements that the small farm- 
er cannot afford to purchase individually, simply 
because the small. amount of work he has to do 
does not justify the expenditure. 

In commenting on this phase of the ownership 
of farm machinery an investigator of the Colorado 
Agricultural College takes the case of a grain 
binder, and says: 


“Let us endeavor to ascertain how many 
acres of grain a farmer should cut as his an- 
nual average before the purchase of a self- 
binder is justifiable. We assume the following 


data: 
INIGMal COBt. OF DINGS i:és.cce sacs gewsscsvecees $140.00 
Annual depreciation, 8 per cent first year.... 11.20 
Annual rate of interest, 7 per cent.......... 9.80 
Annual repairs ....csccocccccccccccccccsceve 5.00 
COSE OF TWING- DOP COPS, ois wie 6st eS eos wees 30 
Horse labor per hour ..cccccscccccccsccvccece oak 
Man labor per Hour ..ccccssccvccccsecescose 15 


“Assuming that one man and three horses 
with a six-foot binder can cut sixteen acres in 
ten hours, we deduce that the cost of labor per 
acre is thirty cents. As against these items let 
us suppose that the farmer could hire the grain 
cut for $1 per acre. The above data gives us 
the conclusion, by elementary algebra, that a 
man should cut an average of sixty-five acres 
annually before the purchase of a binder will 
save him money.” 


It has been found in the South that roughly a 
binder will take care of from sixty to eighty acres 
of oats; hence from the foregoing statements it 
is evident that only when a machine is em- 
ployed at its approximately maximum capacity 
will its use be most economical and profitable. 
This fact is one that is well established among 
mechanical experts. Of coursé this principle holds 
equally true with threshers, manure spreaders, the 
larger grain drills, and other of the more expen- 
sive farm implements. 

Now we do not hold that this class of machinery 
should not be purchased, for its intelligent use will 
unquestionably do much in the South to lessen 
the labor cost of production. The point is that if 
the small farmer as an individual cannot afford 
such implements, he and his neighbors should own 
them jointly. We have comparatively few farmers 
who grow enough small grain to justify the pur- 
chase of and binders, or who keep 
enough livestock to keep a manure spreader busy 
for any considerable part of the time; but in the 
South there are thousands of communities that 
within a mile or two radius produce amply suffi- 
cient grain and livestock to afford maximum em- 
ployment for such machinery. 


threshers 





The Farmer and the County Fair 





HE season of the county fair is upon us and 

upOm every side, and in many county seats 

the hum of preparation is heard upon the 
fair grounds and in the homes. Merchants are 
renewing and cleaning up their stock and the 
housewives in the towns are busy getting their 
exhibits together. What sort of an exhibit they 
are going to make is being eagerly discussed by 
the ladies’ sewing circles; and the business men in 
their meetings are busy planning their industrial 
shows and in devising ways and means of making 
the fair a success. While this is going on in the 
towns what preparation is being made upon the 
farms? 

The man who should get the greatest benefit out 
of the county fair is not the merchant who has a 
little better opportunity of advertising his wares, 
but the farmer who shows the products of his farm 
in competition with those of his neighbor. The 
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returns from his exhibit are not in so many ad- 
dittonal dollars received upon the spot, but in the 
knowledge of how his neighbor made better corn 
or more corn upon an acre than he did. How by 
certain handling he was able to get better returns 
from the livestock that he kept. 

Such lessons, that can be learned at the fair better 
than at any other place, if taken home and put into 
practice will mean more future profit to him and 
his than can possibly be hoped for by the mer- 
chant. And yet, while the farmer is the man who 
will assuredly reap the greatest benefit from the 
fair, it is the town merchant who is taking the 
greatest interest in promoting it. 

This should not be the case in a live community 
of farmers. Instead of looking at the fair as a 
town institution that they favor by their attend- 
ance and participation in, the live farmer will look 
upon it as his institution and will take an active 
part not only in arranging for it but in making it 
the community school that it ought to be, by plac- 
ing the best of his products on exhibition and urg- 
ing his neighbors to do likewise. 


Cotton Seed Versus Cottonseed Meal for 
Feeding 








HILE as a fertilizer one ton of cotton seed 

is roughly equal, in plant food value, to 1,000 

pounds of meal, if the meal is to be fed to 
livestock there are other considerations that must 
not be overlooked. While the oil is worth nothing 
as a fertilizer, it is of some value as a feed, if used 
properly, and not in too large quantities. Conse- 
quently we find that for feeding it takes more than 
1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal to equal 2,000 
pounds of cotton seed. In fact, the average of the 
tests se€m to show that it requires about two 
pounds of meal to equal three pounds of seed and, 
therefore, to make an even trade the farmer must 
receive about 1,350 pounds of meal for 2,000 pounds 
of seed. In this case he must also get an additional 
quantity of meal sufficient to pay for hauling the 
seed to market and the meal back to the farm. 

But in feeding meal, as compared with. seed, 
there are still other considerations which must be 
given attention. We find that meal is generally 
regarded as a little more satisfactory than seed 
for fertilizer, and for feeding the advantages of 
meal are still more ‘clearly apparent. While the 
oil in the seed is of value for feeding, if too much 
is given it produces disturbances in digestion, such 
as scouring, and consequently only limitéd quan- 
tities of seed can be fed. The relative feeding 
values which we gave (two pounds of meal equal 
to three pounds of seed) hold only for such quan- 
tities of the seed as can be fed without disturbing 
digestion and causing too great looseness of the 
bowels. 

The largest amount of seed which may be 
safely fed without unsatisfactory results wiil vary 
with the animal and the other feeds used, but it 
is probable that not over four to six pounds 
should be fed per day to an animal weighing 800 
to 1,000 pounds, especially if the feeding of the 
seed is to be continued for any considerable length 
of time, and probably this is as large a quantity as 
should be fed in any case. 

If, however, with cottonseed meal selling for $25 
a ton, cotton seed go much below $16 a ton it will 
pay to feed as many seed as can be safely used; 
but if this rate of feeding will not consume all the 
seed on hand and it is desired to give the cattle 
more grain than four or five pounds of cotton seed 
a day, then seed should be exchanged for meal on 
the best terms possible. 


A Thought for the Week 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago, I had a long 

opportunity of observing the difference be- 

tween the white race and the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Indian, the Malay, and some of the 
Mahometan people, in regard to susceptibility to 
the alcoholic temptation. The white race is infer- 
ior to all the other people I have named in regard 
to this susceptibility to the temptation of alcohol- 
ism. * * * The alcoholism of the white must be 
overcome or that vice with the licentiousness that 
it provokes will overcome the race—Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, Ex-President Harvard University. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











95 Per Cent of This Bank’s Depositors are 
Farmers 
QO*: of the circular letters we sent out to the 


banks brought this interesting reply from S. 
J. Anderson, Cashier of the Bank of Center- 
ton, Arkansas: 


“This is one bank that tries to accommodate 
the farmer, both large and small. True, we 
haven’t as many farmer customers as we want, 
but out of a total of about 250 depositors, 95 
per cent are bona-fide farmers. We take issue 
with your Dr. Poe in his statement that ‘there 
is not much profit to be made in loaning the 
onethorse and two-horse farmer money. No 
loan is too small for us to make to a worthy 
man; and we charge nothing but legal interest, 
and we have made close to 12 per cent net on 
our capital stock for several years. That is 
enough profit for any fair-minded man.” 


There are two mighty interesting statements in 
this letter—one that the bank is ready to lend to 
small farmers, and the other is that more than 200 
of its 250 depositors are bona-fide farmers. But 
when we come to ask the explanation of this un- 
usual condition we find it in the fact that Centerton 
is not in the Cotton Belt at all, but the farmers 
there “live at home and board at the same place” 
and have their money crops as a surplus after their 
crops for self-support are made. “There is not a 
bale of cotton raised in seventy-five miles of us 
and we are glad of it,” is the first thing Cashier 
Anderson fires at us. And he winds up with this 
parting shot: 


“The people of this community come nearer 
producing everything they want than one 
would find in many days of travel. We use our 
utmost influence to keep them doing so, and it, 
is paying us in dollars and cents.” 


We Must Have a Permanently Self-sustain- 
ing Agriculture 


ND this reminds us that when in Washington 

City a few days ago we called to see Dr. 

Thomas N. Carver, of the Rural Economics 
Division of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. “Every now and then,” he said, “I sce 
somebody is advising your farmers to quit cotton as 
a money crop. I don’t believe that is a good idea 
at all. But there is one thing that ought to be 
everlastingly emphasized and that is that it is the 
first duty of a farm to feed the farmer’s family 
and his animals. Wherever you find a rural popu- 
lation who aim first of all to support themselves, 
and then have the money crop as a surplus crop, 
there you find a prosperous people. But wherever 
the farm does not fulfil this fundamental require- 
ment—namely, that it must first of all sustain the 
family—there you usually find a poverty-beset 
people, no matter how great advantages they seem 
to have‘in money crops.” 

We believe Dr. Carver is everlastingly right. We 
are demonstrating that the South is in the Corn 
Belt and the Livestock Belt. In fact, with our 
longer growing seasons and our opportunities for 
winter and summer legumes, about the only crop 
the Cotton Belt should rely on the North to fur- 
nish is wheat. And the thing to do now is to set 
to work not merely to change our system long 
enough to save us from the predicament we are 
now in, but to bring forth fruits most needed for 
permanent repentance and reformation. 

We ought to remember this, that if there hadn’t 
been any war at all, we should probably be terribly 
upset anyhow about cotton prices. In fact, nearly 
every other year we get upset. Cotton throws us 
nearly every other time we try to ride it—one time 
in three anyhow. We have just been looking 
through some old files of The Progressive Farmer 
and we find we have just about this same panic 
over cotton about every third year. In fact, the 
cotton panic seems to come about as regularly as 
the seventeen-year locust, or as an old drunkard’s 
sprees. We almost ruin ourselves, and then swear 
off, and gradually get back to delirium tremens 
again, 

Everybody knows how it was in the beginning 
of 1905 when cotton prices hit bottom and Harvie 
Jordan and the Southern Cotton Association swept 
the South like wildfire. A temporary reformation 
followed, but by 1908 we were in about as bad fix 
as ever, and if anybody’s memory needs refreshing, 
just let him drop into our office and see what our 
Progressive Farmer files show—cotton on October 
10, 1908 just six years ago this week, selling for 
eight cents and a fraction. And just three years 
ago this month we were again on a wild debauch, 

“cotton drunk,” and calling on devils and angels 


for help, cotton being only nine cents a pound, 
whereas we had expected twelve. 


Make Cotton Servant Instead of King 
Titi whole truth of the matter is, therefore, 


that while this or that expedient may heip us 

out of this debauch, made fourfold worse by 
the unexpected effects of war, yet the only thing 
that offers permanent relief is a change in the 
South’s manner of farming. We can’t be forever 
swearing on and off on cotton, moderating a little 
first one year and then another, but always wind- 
ing up in the middle of a bad fix. As we have said 
before, we have called cotton “king,” and have 
served it instead of making it serve us. It’s a good 
servant but a mighty sorry king. The best single 
paragraph in the whole pile of letters we have re- 
ceived on the cotton situation is this from Mr. H. 
W. Beall, of Mayesville, South Carolina: 


“We have formed a little association here 
in Baker School community with the avowed 
purpose of starting out on better lines. I am 
trying to impress on the farmers that this is 
the time to begin a new and better system and 
not to regard stock or grain as a mere make- 
shift or locum tenens—something to tide us 
over to the time when cotton comes into his 
own, and then dropped.” 


In other words, we must have a permanent re- 
form in our manner of living, and not a mere 
stimulant to carry us through a sudden crisis. We 
must make cotton servant instead of king. See 





LAST CALL, STRIKE NOW 





HIS is probably the last week when 

effective work may be done to com- 
pel the government to make good on its 
promises to finance the cotton crop. 
Moreover the everlasting activity of 
Southern farmers seems to be beginning 
to tell on Congress, and the members 
seem more ready to respond than ever 
before. 

Now is. the time for a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together. 
Write or wire your senators or congress- 
men today. 











Mr. Green’s excellent article, “A Constructive Pro- 
gram for Acreage Reduction,” on another page. 


The Problem of Markets 
M: BEALL goes on to say that he is espe- 


cially interested in getting his section waked 

up to the importance of stock raising. But 
as he adds: “One of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, difficulties is markets for our product. Do all 
you can to encourage the upbuilding of these. I 
can easily prove to myself or any other man that 
there is more money in oats at fifty cents than in 
cotton at twelve. But we must be able to sell our 
oats and hogs promptly for cash when they are 
ready for market. You see all this better than I 
do and I only want to say that I agree with you in 
your gospel of more stock and grain. Help on this 
work now. It is more important than the present 
price of cotton for it has to do with all the future. 
It is the beginning of an era.” 

Here indeed, as Dr. Butler pointed out in a re- 
cent issue of The Progressive Farmer, is one of our 
most serious difficulties. And this puts a duty 
squarely up to the merchants of the South, just as 
our financial difficulties have put a difficulty 
squarely up to our banks. 

No mercantile system can justify itself in the 
South, as we see it, unless it will handle what the 
farmer has to sell as well as what he has to buy. 

We don’t believe any merchant has a right to sit 
down and say to the farmers, “Come and pay me 
a handsome profit on what I have to sell,” and 
then when these farmers have something else than 
cotton to sell, refuse to concern himself about 
finding a market for them. Live, wide-awake mer- 
chants right now can fulfil a useful function by 
helping farmers in their endeavors to develop new 
trade channels for products that have heretofore 
come in from the North and West. 


Moreover, we reiterate our belief that every 
State Agricultural Department in the South should 
be just as active in helping farmers about scien- 
tific and economical crop marketing as about sc1- 
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entific crop production. It’s a curious situation 
that farmers must be worrying themselves about 
markets for corn, oats, meat, lard, and hay, when 
every State in the South is importing millions of 
dollars worth of these products every. year, paying 
(1) the cost of producing them, including rents on 
land worth $100 to $250 per acre; (2) freight for 
long distances, and (3) two or three middlemen’s 
charges. 

Put it up to your merchants to help you. Put it 
up to your State Department of Agriculture to 
establish a strong Bureau of Markets. 





Supply the Market on Your Own Farm and 
Organize to Supply Other Markets 
Te best plan of all, however, is for farmers to 


organize marketing associations, or use their 

local and county Unions as marketing associa- 
tions, and sell in groups rather than as individuals. 
A large city merchant may not concern himself 
about one farmer’s output, but if a group of farm- 
ers will pool their product he will listen to them. 
Moreover, farmers’ clubs in every county should 
maintain an exchange bureau, giving information 
as to the needs and wants of one another. Farm- 
ers, too, must remember that it is advertising that 
makes every other business go, and advertising 
will serve the farmers’ business just as well as it 
will serve other businesses. Advertise in your 
local papers and in farm papers. 

Another fact which must be remembered in this 
connection, however, is that you cannot develop 
proper marketing facilities in a single season. We 
can’t expect to raise food and feedstuffs one year 
and develop markets for them, and then the next 
year go back to all cotton again. Profitable mar- 
kets can be developed only by men who serve 
these markets regularly. 

By active work and codperation, however, we 
can gradually build up paying markets for all 
foods and feeds, while the important fact for every 
farmer to consider is that he has a market on his 
own farm for all the stuff he has previously been 
getting from other sections. If we will only supply 
the markets we have in our own cribs, barns and 
kitchens, we shall go a long way toward reform, 
and other markets will develop if we are in earn- 
est about wanting them. 


Shall Cotton Ginners Be Cotton Graders? 


T IS not directly connected with the subject of 
| cotton prices, but we make room just here for 

the following letter from President V. Cocke 
rum, of the Ginners’ Association of Memphis, 
Tenn. He writes: 


“What The Progressive Farmer says in a re- 
cent issue about cotton grading is of much in- 
terest to the members of this Association. The 
ginners in all the cotton States are now at 
work upon the following: 

“To have a law passed causing each ginner 
to be the official weigher and grader, to be paid 
by the Federal Government. To have uniform 
samples under glass in each ginhouse. To have 
the scales tested by Government agents during 
the ginning season. 

“The ginman knows, more about the grade 
in a bale of cotton than any grader. He sees 
all that goes into it. He knows to a certainty 
if the bale is damp, plated or mixed grade. This 
he can mark upon the tag to be placed upon 
the bale. The farmers, under this system, will 
not be cheated in weight or grade.” 


This suggestion is an interesting one, and we 
shall be glad to have it discussed. Two objections 
occur at once, however. First, to be an expert 
grader, one whose decisions would be accepted 
without question by buyers, would require, we 
fear, much more experience and study than most 
ginners would probably be willing to give. Sec- 
ond, would not ginners run the risk of being in- 
fluenced by patrons? For example, if the less 
scrupulous ginners should grade their cotton high- 
er than it deserved, they might draw the trade 
from honest ginners who graded no bale higher 
than it should be. 

It seems to us that the official grader should 
be independent of all influence either by buyers 
or growers, and that the cotton grading depart- 
ment of the agricultural college in each State 
should be a sort of supreme court to which all 
disputed questions should be referred. It is cer- 
tainly not fair to the farmer to have the cotton 
graded by the buyer as at present, but neither can 
we expect buyers to accept statements of grade 
unless made by men thoroughly competent and un- 
influenced. 





There is no preservative and antiseptic, nothing that 
keeps. one’s heart young like sympathy, like giving one’s 
self with enthusiasm to some worthy thing or cause. 
John Burroughs, 





There are three kinds of men who don't know anything 
about women, They are old men, young men, and middle- 
aged men.—Brooklyn Eagle, 
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NOTE: 


ts the new note in modern tarming. 


earned’, you will protit by reading this article. 





Making two blades grow where only one grew betore, 
Making one dollar do the 
work of two, is the new note tn modern buying. The art of 
saving money ts just as important as the art of making money. 
If you believe in the old adage, “*A penny saved is a penny 


Even tf you 


are now buying your needs by mail, this article will open 
your eyes to the TRUEST economy in mail order buying — 


will show you how to make your money buy more. 


Tf you buy 


im your local town or in some larger town nearby, thts article 
will tell how to shop in New York, the World’s Greatest Com- 
mercial Center, with greater convenience, greater economy and 


greater satistaction. 


Dollars and Sense in Buying ts a mighty 


big subject, worthy of your most careful consideration. Read 
every word of this article carefully and you will know the 
veason for the tremendous growth of the Charles William Stores. 


LERT, progressive farmers everywhere 
know that the Mail Order way is the 
most economical and most satisfactory 
way of purchasing merchandise of every 

kind. They know that the big Mail Order 
houses offer the lowest prices, the most com- 
plete selections, and the strongest guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

Dealing with almost any Mail Order Com- 


pany is far more economical and assures you - 


of greater satisfaction than going to the local 
town or to some nearby larger town for pur- 
chases of importance. But, as in every line of 
commercial endeavor, you will find many ad- 
vantages in dealing with one company in pref- 
erence to others, 





ness proposition with our customers—a dollars 
and cents affair that we must make good on. If 
we don’t save you money, vou won't buy from 
us. Weask you to compare prices—then de- 
cide for yourself, 


e e 
The question of quality 

For example, in the matter of fashions. 
Everybody knows that New York is the style 
center of America, Every woman wants the 
styles that will be worn in New York. Located 
as we are, in the heart of New York, we are in 
a position to know far in advance, just what 
styles will be wanted by women everywhere. 
There’s quaiity in every style, quality in every 
inch of the fabric, gualityinevery stitch, gualzty 
in every curve of the garment you buy from 
TheCharles William Stores—vet the prices are 
exceedingly low. And this spirit of high quality 
extends to everything described in ‘“*Your Bar- 
gain Book”. You'll find it in Jewelry, Dry 
Goods, Toys, Totlet Articles. You'll find it in 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, ATusical Instruments, 


automobiles are at the Post Office to bring the 
mail to us to save half an hour. As each order 
is opened, the time is stamped upon it and ¢he 
time for shipment, just exactly 24 hours from the 
time it is received. 

If for any reason the articles in your order 
cannot be shipped that day or by the following 
morning, a postal will be mailed to you, telling 
you why. Delays happen sometimes, ofcourse. 
It is impossible for them not to, among the 
thousands of orders received, but the excep- 
tions are rare. 

To figure when you will receive the things 
you order, allow for the time it will take your 
letter to reach New York and for the goods to 
reach you from us; add one day, and unless you 
are notified to the contrary, you will have your 
things. Our customers appreciate this extra 
speed in filling and shipping orders. They have 
grown tired of waiting, waiting, waiting for their 
goods to arrive, worrying and fretting for fear 
something has gone wrong. Now all that is 
past. The Charles William Stores’ way of doing 
things suits them to perfection. They want 
their goods quick and they get them quick. No 
delays—no unnecessary correspondence. 


Nothing to pay when the 
goods arrive 


Wherever you live we pay transportation 
charges on everything in the first 342 pages of 
Your Bargain Book. On all other merchan- 
dise we pay freight on shipments of 100 pounds 
or more, to the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware. If you live beyond, we 
pay a good part of the freight on all shipments 
of 100 pounds or more. Remember, we pay 
transportation charges on everything shown 
on the first 342 pages of Your Bargain Book, 
whereuer you live. Nothing tor you to pay when 
the goods arrive. No other Mail Order house 
treats you as liberally as The Charles William 
Stores. You know exactly what your purchase 
amounts to, without wondering what the 
freight charges will be! Think what a great 
advantage that is, especially if you have been 
buying from some distant Mail Order house. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





e 
Does it pay? 

Thousands can answer that question for 
you — people who are now purchasing goods 
from us regularly. Your money will buy more 
—comparison of prices and quality will prove 
thatto you. You can depend on us—that-you 
will learn by your first purchase. You will be 
giad of ourfreight prepaid offers, wherever you 
live. You will appreciate receiving new, fresh 
goods. You will like.our 8-hour service, which 
prevents delays in sending your order. And 
you will appreciate the kindness and considera- 
tion with which wertreat our customers, 

Complaints are welcomed because they give 
us an opportunity of correcting errors and 
increasing our efficiency. We want no silent 
grievances, We would much prefer to accept 
a total loss of a suit, or a plow, or anything 
purchased from us, if you are the least bit dis- 
pleased with it, or if yeu have changed your 
mind, than to have you 
keep the goods. ¥ 

It has been our experi am 
ence that customers are ss 
fair. When they return 
merchandise or make 
complaints there are 
reasons. In all cases, rea- 
sons of no reasons, we 
treat our customers ex- 
actly as we would want to 
be treated. We return the 
full purchase price imme- 
diately upon request. There 
are no questions, no quib- 
bling, mo correspondence, 
no printed excuses, no “red 
tape.’’ And it makes no dif- 
ference whether you return 
a packet of pins or a $300.00 
gasoline engine. Thatis The 
Charles William Stores way 
of doing business. Every- 
body likes it, judging by the 
generous measure of orders 
we are receiving. 




































Your Bargain 


Book 


Our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogis 
ready. If you haven’t 
received a copy, send 
us the coupon at the 
top of the next page— 
or just a postal card. 
Judge our book by any 
other—judge our 
prices, our_ service, 
everything. You and 
your family are the 
ones to say whether 
or not The Charles 
William Stores meet 
your demands of 
what your Mail 
Order Company 
should be. 
State of Liberty, N.Y. Harbor 
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watchword. 
24-hour delivery service 
No. 9E15. Dressy Coat. Made of fine quali- 
ty woal-mixed Kersey, with a fashionable 


So important do we feel it to please you on 
quick shipments as wellas on the merchandise, notched wool shawl collar, deep in back and 
that this is what we do to enable us to ship extending inlongrounded revers. ‘Collar is 
orders the day they are vecetved: handsomely silk embroidered. The wide 
c raglan sleeves are joined in with tailor 


New York Public Library at 42nd Street and Fifth Ave.. 
near New York Central Terminal. Largest 
public library in the United States, AscotGlove 


deofimported™ 


No, 2451767. The finest value ~ 
ever offered in a serviceable, 
Stylish house dress, made ot 
solid color Percale. Neatly em- 
broidered in white on the waist 
front, the becoming collar and 
turnback cuffs. 











In buying by mail, there are five things to 
consider carefully before sending your order. 
They are: 





1, Price stitching and completed with deep turnback Skirt plaited at 
2: Qualit cuffs, neatly embroidered to match the col- | center in front. Sizes, 32 to 46 
. y- lar. Thecoat measures about 52 inches long | inches bust measure. Give size. 


3. Quick Service. 
4, ‘Transportation Charges. 
5. Guarantee and Reliability. 

It is our purpose to show you why you may 
expect these advantages in a gveatey measure 
from The Charles William Stores than from 
any other buying source anywhere, 


A pleasant surprise for farmers 


Sixty per cent. of all merchandise sold in 
America originally comes from New York, The 
Charles William Stores are located in the heart 
of New York. We buy from firsthands, Our 
buyers do not take annual trips to New York 
because they are always here—always on the 


No.24E1767 Cadet Blue. 
No.22E1768 ‘Tan. 
No.24E1769 Lavender. 
Prepaid price,each , 79c 
Many other house dresses illus- 
trated and described in ‘‘Your 
Bargain Book.'’ Prices from 
49c to $2.49, 


in back. The trimming ornament is a silk 
cord and rich black plush, fastening with 
two cord loops onto velvet and cloth cov- 
ered buttons. Black only. Sizes, 32 to 46 


inches bust measure. Five $3 98 
° 








sizes. Prepaid price,each . 
See ‘‘Your Bargain Book” for many other 
coats at prices from $2.98 to $17.98. 


Many other. gloves 
sion are illustrated 
**Your Bargain Boo 4’ 

169, prices from Me! p $3.25 


Men’s_ Stylish 
Overcoat of Sele 
Shetland O 
with Fancy Plaid 


The material is ab) 
tiful wool mixtureiat fr 




















Popular Shaker knit 
sweater of heavy quality 
cotton and wool mixture. 
The storm collar of dou- 
ble thickness rolls up 
tight around the neck. 
Two generously sized 
side pockets, Suitable 
for boys 6 to 14 years, 
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Birthday rings 











ground rae for, buying opportunities. 914 Sizes, 26 to 34 chest. ff; stteaptive shadesaly 
nk of it !—243 out-of-town buyers register ss MRSS? paces State size. ap: Oxtard sty, a. 
Sidi Kosivot du dan tes in tne ton teen tt ed Times Square, between 42nd.and 47th Streets. _ No. 11E9000. Goodluck birth- | No. 3351284Gray. bj : ionable bronze bbe, 

a yin e imes, 40 theatres and 75 larce hotels and restaurants are-with- stones, set in good weight, solid | Prepaid Coati tafterthebs ad~ 
ft is safe to say that not one in ten visiting ina radius of 400 yards. n b ‘ ‘3 : le 


price, each $ 1 29 


Many other styles, at all 
prices, illustrated and de- 
scribed on pages 238and 
239 of ‘*Your Bargain 
Book’’ mailed free te you 
on request, 


gold mountings. Opal, blood- 
stone, agate and sardonyx are 
genuine stones. Othersare fin- 
est quality doublets. State what 


month stone you wish. 
Prepaid price, each $1.35 
Hundreds of other rings, and 


thousands of other articles of es 
jewelry are illustrated amd de- 
o 





buyers registers. From Pittsburg, Philadel- vie 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, and even as far west (' 
as San Francisco, they come once or twice a 
year to buy at headquarters! But The Charles 
William Stores’ buyers are always on the 
ground, ready to snap up exceptional values 
at a moment’s notice, ready to get the newest 
merchandise. 


The Charles William Stores is but six city 
blocks from the Post Office, but we do not 
wait for the letter carriers to deliver our mail. 
Before our Stores themselves are opened, our 






































































i 5 scribe ji 3argai ° ° No, 4E7524 
Because of eur semathehly low prices wo Tein pages aontedes andes | Gold Sled, guste Oxford Get 
have found it necessary to add a six story to 645. Write for your copy | anteed for twenty 
building, another five story warehouse and " sows years. 7-jewel Ame No, 4£7625 
eight floors in still another building to our erican made move- Bronze Blue 
already large quarters. Nearly a million new ment. A very at- Prepaid 


tractive and serviceable watch bracelet at an extremely 


moderate price. ‘ $1 1.35 








$8.98 


customers joined The Charles William Stores 
during the past year! Why? Primarily be- 


price, each 
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A Prepaid price , : 
cause our prices save them money over the ™aL Manip citer aviat-watclios and cltics get tee ce init Many other et 
prices quoted by others. Nobody buys on a elry, silverware, rings, etc 1 - ovo ‘ Berea Book, * 
sympathy or sentiment. It’s acold, hard, dusz- and described on page pa ses 206 to 238. 

629 to 645 of . ee ee ¢ 
Book.'’ Mail postal for your copy now. 
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YOUR BARGAIN BOOK-FREE COUPON} 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 
235 STORES BUILDING, 
115 Last 23rd StrEET, New York. 

















"Your money buys more, we pay deliver 

y Duy 

charges, you get guicker service and You may send mea copy of your big catalog, ‘‘Your Bar- 
- . gain Book,’’ free, postage prepaid. 

fresh, hew merchandise—and YOU APS FE same... eee: cece 


always treated with respect and cour- | «=.».»...... 
tesy under every condition—when you 
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se e 2. 
P~ ; 
deal with The Charles William Stores. |g preyeiny il find 
ome of the things youli Find in 
“YOUR BARGAIN BOOK.” 
Mail coupon or posial for Your Bargain Book, ) 
® ° °,? ¢ ‘ nd Child Si 23 fF i 
1186 pages, fall and winter edition Now Ready eae Ss bares of Musical Tostrumentsaait 
20 pages of Millinery. music 
_—ak. «| a peeeokiingionh Aur Suan 
pages of Shoes. . eines Aso Saas 
Let us mail you a copy of “Your Bargain order—you’ll understand what we mean a ae pages ct itardware, Kincuentiees 
Book”’. The fall and winter editionisnow by 24 hour service—youw'll know what we Fy eenes ot Pete cna Botts. $5 paneoiet ees Seaptecvents. eet 
ready. Our customers say it offers greater mean when we promise you clean, fresh, 20 pages of Drugs, Toilet Articles, . line Engines. Cream’ Sepa- 
advantages than any other big mailorder new goods—you’ll notice the respect and 44 pages of Carpets and Rugs 5. 25 pages of Harness 
catalog published. We would like to courtesy with which we treat every custo- 27 pages of Chinaware — ee 
know your opinion of it. Mailusthecou- mer under ad/ conditions—you’'ll know why EA 
i pon, or just a postal card, and your copy early a million people have found, in the 5 & 
of “Your Bargain Book” will be sent to last 12 months, The Charles 
you at once, free and prepaid. William Stores an ideal place 
to make their purchases. . 


When “Your Bargain Book”’ arrives, oa 
look through it—see how easy itis to We want you to have Your 
shop in Mew York without leaving your Batgain Book”. You are 
home—see how much J/ess money it takes urged to send for it today. 
to supply your wants—see how zt makes Use the oe printed = the 
every day a red letter bargain day—see how top of this page—or just be 
much money you save because we pay postal card—but please do it 
transportation charges. now—before _ forget. We 

are sure you will be glad you 

If you send us an order—even a smai/_ wrote for it. 
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Finest cooking and heating 


| i é stovesand ranges ever made, This small — 

paeeemported at prices that will make you picture can- us 

Rlcatrcuslite, a Satistied customer of The not possibly Gh 4 

rey Charles William Stores. 30 illustrate the al 
’ ys’ tri i = nM ° 

ching. The days’ trial. Longtime guar 


values we 

are offering i 
in kitchen " 
cabinets, but ToS aS 


antee. Morethan a hundred 
styles of cast-iron 
and stcel ranges, 
stoves, base burn- bine 
ers, oak heaters, f a Ps) will give you 
laundry stoves, hot aE an idea of 
water heaters, gas what a few 
ranges, oil stoves | Library Arm Rocker, Hardwood | dollars can 


spade rte] “ana | gamed “para ae etched ta sich | price $12.0, Be sure to send for 
letely illustrat anc Dos parts are fini in ric * . 
om are {usta bd described in described on pages 913 | mahogany. Spring seat construc- | Other styles 
Your Bargain Pages 156 to 


rx 
. O ; < Soe] 
} to 945 of “Your Bargain | tion. Covered withdark green imi- | from $5.30to e ; Le Bes 
9, prices from Ie p $3.25 Book’’— mailed free, tation leather. Shipping weight, wan ise Find our rgain oo oe Coe 
ee 80 Ibs. No. 5E2138. $9 Aisle one ca : 2° 


Price,each . 


ist $1.00 cape 
ove ever made, 
ges, 542 to 8, 









0. 22E392 tan 
pair, $1.00. 
br every occa- 


Prepaid pricepe 
any other. gloves 





















































en’s Stylish Wi fter For complete description of this | P@ees,741 to F { pS Pees : 
sanecat of rete ed wonderful rocker value and other | 74408"’Your ree ou m a (9) Oo e x oh 
Bargain 
hetland nea he rockers and furniture a ie thes?” teoeniteee ERY eu 
ith Fancy P' kin . turn to pages Sto j ol i ‘ a Br Pe 
atest ~_voue Bargain Hook,’ mailed to ae Whether or not you now shop by mail—even if you have a dozen ad3 hae 
tl wool mistet by : other big catalogs in your home—send for ‘‘ Your Bargain Book’’ ro 
eed ee le 58 styles of har- and consult it before you purchase another dollar’s worth of oe 
B he, pe pak gg merchandise of any kind. You owe it to yourself to compare “ 
styles of values before spending your money. Buy where your money 
Zi styles goes farthest, where you have no bother about the freight, where 
\ pg sea are always guaranteed perfect satisfaction and where they 
a oe don’t believe in a lot of printed excuses! 
Styles 
of horse “< ° »” 
peut, det The greatest mail-order book ever printed 
% complete selection o! eautiful, durable, , : “ : > - 
‘0, 4E7524 serviceable blankets, robes and padsas well That’s what one woman said about “Your Bargain Book”. We be- 
Oxford Gray notes maps, breast straps, lines, tracers lieve it is better printed, better illustrated and that the merchandise 
. 4F7525" Pamous Maynard Cream Separator | #24 all other harness supplies, are com is more thoroughly and accurately described than in any other cata- 
a, SE T0e- e —all sizes, prices from $23.50 to $44.75 eR PaPSee Rica pare cone RRS = log you may have. You will find “Your Bargain Book” a delight a 
> — freight prepaid east of the Rockies. | Vhich we will ladly pak you ’ —— ' to look throurh, a pleasure to order from, and the easiest and 
repaid 48 Sold on 60 days’ trial, guaranteed for | Oya ceiet of a postal card o most convenient means of reducing your living expenses. 
rice, each $8. life. World's closest, cleanestskimmer. | or the coupon nro ‘i ad 3 
Doubles dairy profits. See complete | {0 this advertise. Now — before you turn this page — tear out and mail the 
{any other styles of description om pages 1092 to oF OUT ant, a coupon printed at the top — or simply send your name 
ats beac ey oa a Sasa Book,’’ mailed, frec 4 and address on a postal card. = 
sare . Y 
5 to 238 ? ' mays : = 
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VACCINATE 
WiTH 


BLACKLEGOIDS “ 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drag 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 


Will Give You the Best Service 





Catalog Free on Request 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Southern Distributors 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sos, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN 
rence POST 


Made by American Steel & Wire Company 
High-class steel, heavily coated with zinc, Strong 
enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish all nec- 
y resistance. End and corner posts so stro! 

that they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 

Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac~ 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
usage after the fence is erected. Give better service 
than wood post, and you get the benefit of every post 
in the fence from year to year, while _w ts 
burn, rot and decay from the start. Have been in 
service since 1898, in every section of the United 
States, and the oldest posts now as i as when set. 
ted toallfences. Increasesthe lifeof a fence. 
‘A wire fence on wooden posts is like building a brick 
house on a wood foundation. For sate by dealers 





i 


ere. Big picture catalog FREE. 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago, New Yorks 
410s2 




















MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 
™ America since i$89. 40 sizes——fitany wagon (\ 


Sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us.» Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 728-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





USE OF HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


The Results So Far in Georgia Have 
Been Good 


ECORDS that have been kept of 

hogs given the cholera serum 
treatment in Georgia show that be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent of animals 
inoculated escape the disease. These 
figures apply only to herds where the 
disease had already appeared when 
the treatment was given. What the 
percentage of immunity would have 
been if treatment had been accorded 
before the disease appeared, there is 
little or no data to show. 

In 1911 the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia passed a meas- 
ure providing for the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum at the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, the se- 
rum to be sold to the farmers at cost. 
The serum is distributed to the farm- 
er through the office of the State Vet- 
erinarian at Atlanta, Dr. Peter Bahn- 
sen. 

It has been considered the better 
policy to apply the serum treatment 
alone, rather than the serum-virus 
treatment which a few States prefer. 
One of the reasons for this preference 
has been that there were too few vete- 
rinarians or properly qualified persons 
in the State to make it wise to send 
out the virus, an improper use of 
which would result in cholera start- 


‘ing where it had not before existed. 


The serum treatment, of course, ob- 
viates that danger. Moreover, it is 
claimed by a majority of the State 
veterinarians that the serum treat- 
ment is as efficacious as the other. 

A well equipped hog cholera plant 
has been established at the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture at Ath- 
ens where the serum is made with 
greatest care and is always tested be- 
fore it is distributed to the farmers. 
By testing is meant that the serum 
is actually tried on a hog that has 
cholera. At the same time that the 
serum is injected, the virus of cholera 
is injected. If the hog does not die 
of cholera the serum is considered 
potent. To make sure that the cured 
hog actually had cholera germs in 
his system, an injection of the same 
virus it obtained is given another hog 
but this latter hog is given no serum. 
If the latter hog dies of cholera, then 
there can be little doubt that the 
serum is potent enough to prevent 
cholera. 

For those who may not know what 
serum actually is, it may be briefly 
stated that it is the blood of a hog 
which has been made hyper-immune 
to cholera. By hyper-immune is 
meant a hog that has been given 
serum and also repeated doses of 
cholera virus, that is, blood of a hog 
with cholera. Enough virus is given 
this single hog to kill hundreds of 
hogs with cholera. The blood from 
a hog so treated is taken, first by 
bleedings from the tail and eventual- 
ly by slaughter. This blood when 
defibrinated (that is, when the fiber 
or clotting material has been remov- 
ed), is the serum which is sent out 
to the farmer, after being tested as 
described. In Georgia a syringe is 
sent out with the serum to a farmer, 
providing a deposit is made covering 
its loss should it not be returned. 

In a few instances it is reported 
that farmers who did not obtain 
syringes undertook to treat their hogs 
by feeding the serum in the slop---a 
method of application doubtless ab- 
solutely worthless. 











When writing to advertisers mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 


As has been indicated, the Georgia 
farmer is not concerned about, cholera 
until it appears in his herd. Perhaps 


| it is the experience of other States, 


and one naturally expected every- 
where, a condition, in fact, that must 
be considered as entering fundament- 
ally into the proposition of hog chol- 
era suppression. 

The cost of an application of serum 
in Georgia is a little less than half a 








cent per pound live weight. The use 


of the serum is increasing rapidly, not 
because there is more cholera, but 
because the farmers are realizing its 
value more. In some sections of the 
State the disease has, however, ap- 
peared with unusual virulence, and 
vigorous steps have been taken to 
combat its spread, both by the use of 
serum and burying of carcasses. 
CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, 


A PLACE FOR SHEEP ON THE 
FARM 


Sheep Pay Good Profits When Right- 


ly Managed—Points on Breeding 
Stock 


S THE sheep breeding season is 

now opening, the United States 
Department of Agriculture urges the 
desirability of maintaining a small 
flock of sheep upon the farm. With 
proper care and attention, a flock of 
25 or 30 ewes can be kept at very lit- 
tle expense, and they will prove of in- 
estimable value in freeing the farm 
from weeds and in adding something 
to the farm income. In addition to 
providing a considerable supply of 
delicious wholesome fcod for the 
farm table, there will be a surplus for 
sale, and an additional item of rev- 
enue in the form of wool.. 

Many farmers make a practice of 
buying ewes in the fall, breeding 
them and selling the lambs the fol- 
lowing summer. Such ewes can be 
carried through the winter on wheat 
and rye fields if not pastured too 
closely, or on clover hay with some 
roots and a little linseed meal. If 
the clover hay is not available corn 
fodder may be used as roughage, in 
which case it should always be sup- 
plemented with bran or linseed meal. 
Lambs should come early and should 
be taught to eat as soon as they are 
old enough. Give lambs access to 
corn by providing a creep through 
which they can go without allowing 
the ewes to follow. 

Ewes can be purchased at the pres- 
ent time at prices ranging from $3 
for common, inferior sorts to $7 for 
good fairly well bred ewes. For farm 
purposes the black-faced ewes are 
more popular than others, although 
good results can frequently be ob- 
tained from the white-faced ones. In 
buying ewes, be sure that they stand 
well on their feet, have good straight 
backs and good mouths. Ewes that 
have broken teeth, or teeth that are 
badly worn down should not be 
bought. As a rule, a sheep has one 
pair of permanent incisor teeth when 
it is one year old; two pairs when it 
is two years old; and three pairs ora 
full mouth when it is three years old. 
A full-mouthed ewe, if the teeth are 
in good condition, can be used for 
breeding with good results, although 
she may be as much as five years old. 
Never buy a ewe that has a broken 
mouth, that is, with teeth that have 
been broken off or lost. 

None but a pure-bred ram should 
be used. It is not necessary to have 
a show animal, but a strong vigorous 
buck is essential. Shropshire, Ox- 
ford, Southdown, and Hampshire 
rams sire excellent mutton lambs, 
and these breeds are recommended 
for the farm States. A suitable ram 
can be bought for $8 to $20. 











Big Demand for Beef Cattle 


PLACED a two-line advertisement 
of caives for sale in The Progress- 


ive Farmer. I received promptly 
about 50 inquiries. This shows two 
things,— The Progressive Farmer 


reaches the people and there is a wide 
and keen interest in beef cattle, 
Most of these inquiries came from 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

Let us look at the situation. In 
Chicago last week prime steers sold 
for 11 cents on foot. There was an 
effort to carry the price beyond 11 
cents. Nobody doubts that in a short 
while the price will go higher. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We are now exporting beef. And 
we are not growing enough for ours 
selves. This means higher prices, 
Fifteen cars of dressed beef left New 
York last Sunday destined for the 
British and French armies. And 
more is to follow. There 1s a steady 
decrease in the supply of cattle. For 
example, fast year Kansas City sent 
out to farmers 4,273 cars of cattle to 
be fattened. This year it sent out 
1,624 cars. Last year Iowa took 1,594 
cars and this year 341 cars. 

Last year Ontario had many cattle 
for our feeders. This year the local 
demand takes all the crop, paying 
$1.50 per hundred higher. These are 
a few figures and they are typical. 
The price of cattle must go higher. 
And this is not due to any wicked 
design anywhere. The people are in- 
creasing in numbers daily and the 
cattle are decreasing. This is the sit- 
uation and this explains the keen in- 
terest On the part of farmers in cat- 
tle. It is in the air that a good steer 
is mighty good property. Then there 
is another fact. I have no quarrel 
with the man who preaches grain 
crops for the land. This is good 
preaching. But there is nothing 
pleases me quite so much as to see 
the manure spreader back up to the 
manure pile day after day for two 
or three weeks and see the Per- 
cheron mare pull it away to the field. 
You take the green manure; give me 
the big pile made by the cattle and 
sheep and horses during the winter. 

A few years ago I bought a farm. 
It produced 29 bushels of wheat and 
19 barrels of corn. This year we had 
224 bushels of wheat and expect to 
gather 150 barrels of corn. What is 
the explanation? Cattle—Angus cat- 
tle. H. H. WILLIAMS, 

University of North Carolina. 





Process Butter 


E NOTICE in newspaper adver- 

tisements in various State 
papers that some grocers are ad- 
vertisiag ‘“‘“Sweet Process Butter.’’ We 
find on inquiry also that process but- 
ter is being sold for dairy butter. 
This is a rank fraud. Process but- 
ter, so-called is merely and simply 
renovated butter. 

During the summer time the local 
grocer buys much bad butter that it 
would not be possible to sell. When 
he gets a chunk of this, he heaves it 
into a barrel generally standing at 
the back door, and from time to time 
continues to throw in chunks of un- 
eatable butter until he has a barrel 
full. This barrel full of rancid but- 
ter, oftimes mixed with dirt and in- 
sects, is then sent to the renovating 
factory where it is melted, the insects 
strained out and the oil is churned 
with milk and thus made into what 
is called “‘Renovated Butter.” Its 
name truly describes it. 

A few years ago, however, the ren- 
ovated butter men were able to get 
a bill passed by the legislature so 
that they could call their product 
“Process Butter.’”? Whenever the con- 
sumer in this State gets a package of 
butter which has stamped on it ‘‘Pro- 
cess Butter,” he will know that it is 
renovated butter which has been sub- 
jected to the process above described. 
Whenever process butter is adver- 
tised or displayed, as is required to 
be by law, under the name “Process 
Butter,’the consumer should not be 
deceived into believing that he is 
getting butter made by some new 
process. He is simply getting ren- 
ovated butter which is absolutely 
the poorest and most unwholesome 
butter there is on the market. Do 
not be deceived by the process butter 
fraud. JAMES W. HELME, 


State Dairy and Food Commissioner. 





Suppose there were three hunderd can- 
neries in Franklin County By small canner- 
ies we mean canneries large enough to ac- 
commodate two or three families, Suppose 
each of these three hundred canneries can- 
ned one hundred dollars worth of fruits and 
vegetables a year. That would be thirty 
thousand dollars worth of canned goods. 
And we could raise just as much cotton and 
corn and oats and cattle as we have been 
raising. And there is already a market for 


every good can of fruit or’ vegetables that 
will be put up in this year.—Lovonia Times, 
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Virginia Farm News 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





1—Great Interest in Dairying 

HiE special dairy car of the South- 

ern Railway is just completing a 
most successful tour over the Virgin- 
ja territory of the railway. Lectures 
have been held both morning and af- 
ternoon every week day for about six 
weeks. Usually larger crowds have 
attended than the special car could 
accommodate, and often it has been 
necessary to talk to the crowd out- 
side or to adjourn to a public hall. 
Usually the pupils in the-~ higher 
grades of the public schools were in 
attendance. 


1l.—Virginia Poultry at the State Fair 


OSEPH W. Kinghorne, the State 

leader for boys’ and girls’ poultry 
clubs, has arranged to make an ex- 
tensive exhibit at all the important 
fairs in the State, and especially at 
the State Fair at Richmond this week. 
The birds have been selected for 
some weeks by scores of the bright- 
est boys and girls and some 200 have 
already been entered. Business men 
in various sections have responded 
liberally to the prize fund in order to 
encourage the club members to do 
their very utmost. The distribution 
of these prizes will operate in the 
spreading of greater interest in the 
movement generally, until the whole 
State is covered with determinations 
te raise more and better poultry. 
Hitherto only a few farmers have 
manifested interest in poultry; it has 
been left to the women of the farms. 
Now the young men and their fathers 
are awakening to the possibilities of 
higher grade poultry stock. Mr. 
Kinghorne leads in a great and wide- 
spread movement. 


ilil.—Fruit Possibilities in Henrico 


HENRICO farmer has a show or- 

chard to which people travel sev- 
eral miles from Richmond to see, his 
fruit being on exhibit at the State 
Fair this week. His crop is splendid, 
and not a single specimen is infested 
with worms; he has sprayed his. trees 
regularly and timely, with the result 
that he has the cleanest orchard in 
the county, and as this orchard is to 
furnish the State Fair exhibit it goes 
without saying that he has the best 
fruit in the county. Mr. J. C. Hunter, 
demonstrator for Henrico County, 
says in regard to the four or five 
years waiting for fruit trees to pro- 
duce results, that crops can be grown 
between the rows of trees right 
along, that crop cultivation benefits 
the young trees, so that there is real- 
ly no waste of time. 


I1V.—Canning in Albemarle County 


ISS Mazie McFarland is the coun- 

ty worker in Albemarle, Virginia, 
and reports great progress in the 
girls’ canning and poultry clubs there. 
Last year the clubs could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. This year 
every section has a local club. Twen- 
ty-four girls and 25 boys are prepar- 
*ing great exhibits for the County and 
State Fairs. To get started the boys 
and girls gave parties with a small 
admission fee and were thus enabled 
to purchase canning outfits and other 
appliances. Cleanliness is emphasiz- 
ed in all the operations. Canning for 
home use was the first consideration 
and then came canning for market. 
The products canned are tomatoes, 
snap beans, apples, peaches, berries, 
etc., and the girls are also putting up 
catsups, pickles, and preserves. The 
County Club labels bear the motto: 
“To make the best better”; the brand 
is “4-H”, meaning equal training of 
the head, heart, hands and health. 

Gi. WwW. 





IDENTIFYING HIMSELF 
One of the guests at a wedding, seeing a 
@Wismal-looking young man who appeared to 
be on terms of familiarity with the princi- 








pals, ed: 

a vou related to the bride or to the 
bridegroom-elect?” 

*“No,’”’ was the gloomy reply. 

“Then,” said the guest, ‘‘what interest 


have you in the ceremony ?’’ 

“Well,” replied the young man, “I’m the 
defeated candidate.’’—Ladies Home Journal. 
F 

















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding aud Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee, 
to-day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Fox-Trotters 


Write 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Aman in New York State owns two ten-year old 
Pure-bred registered Holstein cows that have re- 
cently made fine records. In seven days one gave 
571 pounds of milk (average fat test of 4.44 per cent.) 
making 31.¢ pounds of butter; in thirty days she gave 
2,460.4 pounds of milk (average test 4.21 per cent 
fat,) making 129.46 pounds of butter. The other made 
over 29 pounds of butter in seven days and 117.17 
pounds in thirty days. 

Holstein-Friesian Cows milk earlier, longer, more 
per year and more per life than any other breed. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














males by such not 


wood 








E. L. Hampton, 


Woodlawn Aberdeen-An 

erdeen- us 
Farms 

**WOODLAWN FARMS’’ is} the home of many of the very best bred and 

individual Angus cattle in America, containing about one thousand acres of 

choicest bluegrass pastures and watered by limestone springs, which has 

&| made Tennessee famous for its superior race horses, Jerseys and beef cat- 

tle, and upon which we have founded an An 

ity and breeding in America, and offering for sale some young bulls and fe- 


national Grand Champion bulls; also Royal Prince of Cullen (imported), and 
many other bulls of equal breeding and merit. 
sc.ipiion of what we have for sale. 


“‘By Their 
Fruits Ye Shall 
Know Them’’ 


gus herd unsurpassed in qual- 
ed sires as Oakville Quiet Lad and Kloman, both Inter- 


Write for complete de- 


DLAWN FARMS 


Owner. 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 











z£. 





BERKSHIRES 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIcS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 








HEREFORDS 





LL 


Registered Herefords 
at Auction. 


60 Bullis—Cows— 
Heifers. 





We will sell at Public Auction, at Orange, Va., 
OCTOBER 15, 1914 
50 head of Registered Hereford Cows, Bulls 


and and Heifers. These cattle will be exhib- 
ited at the Orange Fair, Oct. 13 and 14. 


Write for Catalogue and attend this sale. If 


you can’t come—send your mail bids to the 
Secretary. 


Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders Ass’n., 
L. W. HILL, Secretary, LOCUST DALE, VA. 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 


great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
Gillucas Art Prince Srd, No. 189,420; Black Ar, 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival’s Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 
Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. $44,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PiGglS YOURN” 





yl > YOURN 
BERKSHIRE. Fores DIGS 
TAMWORTH e 
SOLD ON PLAN 


OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM .NC. | 

















THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 


and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 





BERKSHIRES of Quality. 


Pigs will be eight to ten weeks old September 12. 


Strictly first class. 


Get a pair today 


| Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 


Sycamore, Virginia. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





Durec-Jerseys 


cut 20 to 25 per ct. to all cotton farmers. 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 


PPAIOA yeaa 


Best of breeding; early fall 
pigs; expect over 100; prices 
Keep a stiff up- 











anaenernem™ 


0.1. C’s 


Boars. Boars ready for service. 
gilts $50 Booking orders for fall pigs at $18.00 
per pair, no-akin. 

W. I. OWEN, 


CHESTER WHITES 


PLDPLD LL LILI I 





Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
¢ large sows and sired by Champion 
250 lb bred 


R. F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 








7» POLAND Spring pice ane age = of }. biggest 
e an ghest quality. A 
CHINAS Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, ‘Alton It 
TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 6u0 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. “on 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wiro 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 ‘EMINENCE KY 


DAIRY SHOW 


SIADAAA 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


JERSEYS 


Arr 


Meridale Jerseys 


_ St. Lambert blood has been prominent 
in the Meridale herd for twenty-six 
years. An excellent bull of this breed- 
ing is for sale, old enough for light 
service, solid color, growthy, finely 
finised, and backed by records of persist- 
ent production. Both sire and dam are in 














the Register of Merit, the latter mak- 
ing 607 lbs. butter her second yearly 
test. Long acquaintance with his 


breeding strengthens our recommenda- 
tion of this bull. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 























ied HOLSTEINS 


a 


The Southern Farmer, Like His Brother 
of the North, Should Attend 









THE 
National Dairy Show 
Forty-second SQ RM | CHICAGO, 
Halstead Sts. , LL 
Oct. 22nd to Oct. 3ist, Inclusive. 


1000 best Dairy Cattle; Market Congress; 
Milking Machine demonstrations; 40 Acres 
of Latest Machinery; Dairy Cow demonstra- 
tions; Cow Testing; and everything that a 
manshould be up to the minute on, to be seen. 








PLEPL PIII 





HORSES ~ 
FOR S AL At “Before 
the War” 
Prices 
Take pay in cotton at 10c per. lb. 
Farm stock (Horses and Mules, ) 
Pedigreed Shropshire Bucks 
Two Finely Bred Pedigreed 
Jersey Bulls. 


Occoneechee Farm, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

















FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, - = INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 











me a 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 

LKTON FARM, 


Maryland. 
_J 








Elkton, - 
a 





_ : ery 
For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 

















If you have livestock to sell, now is_the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries." 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ail rights reserved 































CAST OF CHARACTERS ing until ten o'clock at night, he was at 

. them steadily, in his room, or at recitation— 
ROTI (dc So Sec coesccecstrecscovccess The hero except for an hour's wenlic With Ame wclool 
Joel Turner .. seeceeeeee.-A mountaineer master and the three half-hours that his 
Melissa ..........-++ Joel Turner's daughter meals kept him away. He grew so pale and 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons thin that the Major and Caleb Hazel were 
Tad Dillon ......... Joel Turner’s neighbor sreatly worried, but protest from both was 
and bitter enemy rapes Before Be end of the oo — had 

, mounted into college in every study, and was 

Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon jpojding his own. At the end he knew his 
Caleb Hazel ........+2... The Schoolmaster power—knew what he could do, and his face 
Major Buford..........Chad’s New Friend was set, for his future, dauntless. When v 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... a ors hy once pel oe pang fg 
’ arm, but not to idle. n a week or two he 

teeeereeceeesss+-Chad's new neighbors was taking some of the reins into his own 
hands as a valuable assistant to the Major. 
SYNOPSIS He knew a good horse, could guess the 


7 weight of a steer with surprising accuracy, 

a apent A carne or gy il coe en Re and was a past master in knowledge of 
away from hie home in the mountains sheep. By instinct he was canny at a trade 
a nape be Pomcneg a Fae aoe dee Sched the Malor with the shrewd deals he 
Pi a with “rr Whi eae e4 pnd on made, Authority seemed to come naturally 
ere b ioheaes Jn two me ger - ht - to him, and the Major swore that he could 
in nich Chad a6 eae eendiiee ff the yo get more work out of the ‘“‘hands’’ than the 
thu tarti a f a. betw btn th °r — 8. overseer himself, who sullenly resented 
a a Dillon —. bad chad rd deck a Radiol Chad’s interference, but dared not open his 
os the * pom Teng The Guel-aaneaae talon lips. Not once did he go to the Deans’, and 
+ hie . € i g t , + yr dE TI -anri 4 ar im. 

especial interest tn Chad, telling him stories Riither Hatry nor Dan came een ihe Ma. 
of “The Biuegrass,"” firing in the boy the een ord a Sead smears dege Sakae cites 
ambition to make @ name for himself in Sader contd not “wader the’ circumstances 
that glorious country, where he goes with jia, 1 ; . A iste eres d 
Pdieb asel and the uence boys on a raft blame the General, inconsistently he could 






































itaineer is not?—and he aston- 









































not quite forgive him, and _ the line 
of logs. Chad roams around town and 18 of polite coolness between neighbors 
left behind. Determined to overtake his was never overstepped. At the end 
party, Chad wets out on foot for Lexington, of July, Chad ‘went to the mountains to 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford. g., the Turners and Jack and Melissa. He 


In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found yore his roughest clothes, put on no airs, 
@ descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he anq, to all eyes, save Melissa's, he was the 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad’s came ola F Sut feminine subtlety 
doubtful parentage becoming known, many jnows no social or geographical lines, and 
of his new friends desert him, and feeling ,, ile Melissa knew what had happened as 
shame for the first time, he returns to his as Chad, she never let him #¢ enthat “ire 
home in the mouniains. He enters coll erate, Appar ntly she was giving open en- 
in the fall with the school-master, but his ¢oyragement to Dave Hilton, a tawny youth 
humble origin still separates him from his ¢y)9n down the river, whe was hanging, dog- 
former friends. like, about the house, and foolish Chad be- 
gan to let himself dream of Margaret with 
CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued) a light heart. On the third day before he 
was to go back to the Bluegrass, a boy 
came from over Black Mountain ‘with a 
message from old Nathan Cherry, Old Nathan 
had joined the church, had fallen ill, and 
fearing he was going to die, wanted to see 
Chad. Chad went over with curious premon- 
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T WAS a childish thing, of course; a girl- 

ish whim. It was right that they should be 
kind to the boy—for Major Buford’s sake, if 
not for his own, but they could not have 
even the pretense of more than a friendly 
intimacy between the two, and so Margaret jtiongs that werenot in vain, and hecame back 
was told the truth, with a stra story that he told old Joel, 
Immediately, when Chad next saw her, her under promise that he should never make it 
honest eyes sadly told that she knew the known to Melissa. Then he started for the 
truth, and Chad gave up then. Thereafter Bluegrass, going over Pine Mountain and 
he disappeared from sports and from his down through Cumberland Gap. He would 
kind in every way, except in the classroom come back every year of his life, he told 
and in the debating hall. Sullenly he stuck Melissa and the Turners, but Chad knew 


to his books. From five o’clock in the morn- that he was bidding a last farewell to the 


































life he had known in the mountains. At Me- 
lissa’s wish and Old Joel's, he left Jack be- 
hind, though he sorely wanted to take the dog 
with him. It was little enough for him to do 
in return for their kindness, and he could 
see that Melissa's affection for Jack was 
even greater than his own: and how incom- 
parably lonelier than his life was*#the life 
that she must lead! This time Melissa did 
not rush to the yard gate when he@was gone, 
She sank slowly where she stood at the steps 
of the porch, and there she sat stone-still. 
Old Joel passed her on the way to the barn. 
Several times the old mother walked to the 
door behind her, and each time starting to 
speak, stopped and turned back, but the girl 
neither saw nor heard them. Jack trotted 
by, whimpering. He sat down in front of 
her, looking up at her unseeing eyes, and it 
was only when he crept to her and put his 
head in her lap, that she put her arms 
around him and bent her own head down; 
but no tears came. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Chadwick Buford, Gentleman 


ND so, returned to the. Blucgrass, the 

mid-summer of that year, Chadwick Bu- 
ford, entleman, A youth on 18, with 
the poise of man, and a pair of 
eyes, at locked the world in 
the as proudly as ever, but with no de- 
fiance and no secret sense of shame. It was 
a curious story that Chad brought back and 
told to the Major, on the porch under the 
honeysuckle vines, but it seemed to surprise 
the Major very little: how old Nathan had 
sent for him to come to his death-bed and 
had told Chad that he was no foundling; 
that one of his farms belonged to the boy; 
that he had lied to the Major about Chad’s 
mother, who was a lawful wife, in order to 
keep the land for himself; how old Nathan 
had offered to give ba the farm or pay 
him the price of it in livestock, and how, at 
old Joel's advice, he had taken the stock 
and turned the stock into money. How, after 
he had found his mother’s grave, ‘his first act 
had been to take up the rough bee-gum 
coffin that held her remains, and carry it 
down the river, and bury where she had 
the ri t to lie, side by side with her grand- 
father and his—the old gentleman who slept 
in wig and peruke on the hiil-side—that her 
good name and memory should never again 
suffer insult from any living tongue. It was 
then that the Major took Chad by the shoul- 
ders roughly, and, with tears in his cyes, 
swore that he would have no more nonsense 
from the boy; that Chad was ftiesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone; that he would 
adopt him and make him live where he be- 
longed, and break his pride, And it was then 
that Chad told him how gladiy he would 
come, now that he could bring him an un- 
tarnished name. And the two walked to- 
gether down to the old family graveyard, 
where the Major said that the two in the 
mountains should be brought some day and 
where the two brothers who had parted 
nearly fourscore years ag could, side by 
side, await Judgment Day. 










































If you love music 
there should be a 


Victrola in your home 


ma 







| A Victrola has no limitations—with a 
' Victrola you can hear practically all the 
i music of all the world sung and played 
2 


by the greatest artists, bands and orches- 
tras. For within the pages of the Victor 
catalog there are. more than 5000 vocal 
and instrumental selections for you to 
choose from. 

Is there not a place for a Victrola in 
your home? Some day you will surcly 
have a Victrola, and when this day comes 
you will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one thing 
that will bring the greatest pleasure to 
every member of your family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. 

Write to us for illustrated Victor catalogs. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
-—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 








Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 


Cauadian Distributors 







Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 














Oak 
















Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


When they went back into the house the 
Major wenteto the sideboard, 


“Have a drink, Chad?”’ 


Chad laughed: “Do you think it will stunt 
my growth?” 





“Stand up here, and let's see,’ said 1} 
Major. 





The two stood up, back to back, in front 
of a long mirror, and Chad's shaggy hair 
rose at least an inch above the Major’s thin 
locks of gray. The Major turned ¢ 
at him from head to foot with 
pride. 





“Six feet in your socks, to the inch, with- 
out that hair, I reckon it won't stunt you 
—not now.” 

“All right,” laughed Chad, ‘‘then I'll take 
that drink.”’ And together they drank, 

Thus, Chadwick Buford, gentieman, after 
the lapse of three-quarters of a century, 
came back to his own; and what that own, 
at that day and in that land, was! 

It was the rose of Virginia, springing, in 
full bloom, from the new and richer soil—a 
rose of a deeper scarlet and a stronger stem: 
and the big village where the old University 
reared its noble front was the very heart of 
that rose. ‘There were the proudest families, 
the stateliest homes, the broadest culture, the 
most gracious hospitality, the gentlest cour- 
tesies, the finest chivalry, that the State has 
ever known. There lived the political idois; 
there, under the low sky, rose the memorial 
shaft to Clay. There had lived beaux and 
belles, Memories of whom hang still 
the town, people it with phantom I 
and gi an individual or a family he 
there a subtle distinction today. There the 
grasp of Calvinism was most iax. There 
were the dance, the ready sideboard, the card 
table, the love of the horse and the dog, 
and but little passion for the game cock, 
There were as manly virtues, as Manly vices, 
as the world has ever Known, And there, 
love was as far from lust as heaven from 
hell. 

It was on the threshold of this life that 
Chad stood. Kentucky had given birth tothe 
man who was to uphold the Union—birth to 
the man who would seek to shatter it. Fate 
had given Chad the early life of one, and like 
blood with the other; and, curiously enough, 
in his own short life, he already epitomi 
























Zed 
the social development of the Nation, from 
its birth in a log cabin to its swift maturity 
behind the columns of a Greek portico. 
Against the uncounted generations of gentie- 
people that ran behind him to sunny Eng- 
land, how little could the ‘short sleep of 
e in the hills count! It may take three 
generations to make a gentleman, but one is 
enough, if the blood be there, the heart be 
Tight, and the brain and hand come early 
under discipline. 

It was to General Dean that the Major 
told Chad’s story first. The two old friends 
silently grasped hands, and the cloud be- 
tween them passed like mist. 











3ring him over to dinner on Saturday, 
Cal—you and Miss Lucy, won’t you? Some 
people are coming out from town.” In mak- 
ing amends, there was no half-way with 
General Dean, 

“I will,” said the Major, ‘‘gladly.’’ 

The cool of the coming autumn was al- 
ready in the air that Saturday when Miss 
Lucy and the Ma i, in the old car- 
riage, with old Tom as 4d y and the pick- 
aninny behind, started for General Dean's 
The Major was beautiful to behold in 1 
flowered waistcoat, his ruffled shirt, w 
trousers strapped beneath his highly polishe 
high-heeled boots, high hat and frock coat, 
with only the lowest button fastened, in order 
to give a glimpse of that wonderful waistcoat, 
just as that, too, was unbuttoned at ihe top 
that the ruffles might peep out upon the 
world. Chad's raiment, too, was a Solo- 
mon’s—for him, He had protested, but in 
va and he, too, wore white trousers with 
straps, high-heeled boots, and a wine-colored 
waistcoat an@ slouch hat, and a brave, 
though very conscious fi he made, with 
his tall body, well head, strong 
shoulders and thick It was a re 
thing for Miss Lucy but the old g 
tlewoman could not the Major, and 
she, too, rode in state with them, smiling 
indulgently at the Major's quips, and now, 
kindly on Chad A dro y peace lay over 
the magnificent woodlan unravaged then 
except tor firewood; the seared pastures, 
just beginning to show green again for the 
second spring; the shing creek, the seas 
of still hemp and yellow corn. And Chad 
saw a wistful shadow cross Miss Lucy’s pale 
face, and a darker one anxiously sweep over 
the Major's jest ips 

Guests were arriving, when they entered 
the yard gate, and guests were coming be- 
hind them. General ¢ i Mrs. Dean were re- 
ceiving them on the por and Harry and 
Dan were helping the i out of their 
carriages, while, leaning ag t one of ths 
columns in pure whi was the graceful 
figure of Margaret. That there could ever 
have been any feeling in any member of the 
family other than simple, g i 3 ki 
ness toward him, Chad could 
feel. At Once every trace of en 
in him was gone, and he could 
at the swift justice done him in 
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(Continued next week) 


he only difference between the South and 
the West is that the high-priced lands of the 
West have forced the farmers to do what 
Southern farmers could do, but have never 
seen the necessity for doing. This is the 
naked truth.—McDuffie (Ga.) Progress. 
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Saturday, October 10, 1914.] 


THE CARE OF POULTRY IN 
OCTOBER 


Make the Houses Sanitary—How to 
Feed So As to Get the Most Eggs 


HIS is a very important 
for poultrykeepers, because any 
neglect at this crucial time affects 
the output of winter eggs, on which 


month 


the profit of the year so largely de- 
pends; so it is high time to get things 
in good working order. 
be put in sanitary condition before 
the end of the month, so that the pul- 
lets may be transferred to winter 
quarters and not again moved during 
the laying season 

Houses must be free from any 
cracks that would cause a draft over 
or around the hens, but avoid “stuffy” 
houses, by all means. Have them well 
ventilated, as nothing tends to de- 
crease the vigor of the flock and 
bring on roup, than an ill-smelling, 
badly aired house. Board floors in 
the houses are a nuisance, and be- 
come so filthy that they make the 
best kind of an incubator for mites 
and all sorts of disease germs. Earth 
floors are satisfactory, easily clean- 
ed and at this season should be 
scraped for a depth of three inches 
and new earth put in. The entire 
house should be whitewashed and the 
nest boxes scrubbed with kerosene 
and the perches tarred. Now every- 
thing is sweet and pure for biddy’s 
home, and keep it this way if you 
wish best results. 

Plan to have all this work done by 
the middle of October and the pullets 
in their laying quarters, as any de- 
lay after they have commenced to lay 
stops them. Do not keep male birds 
with the pullets or with hens kept for 
market eggs. It is best to house hens 
and pullets separately, and of course 
the breeders must have their own 
quarters. Unless you wish to incu- 
bate in the autumn, the breeding pens 
need not be made up until December, 
but the hens allowed to run on range, 
then mate three weeks before wish- 
ing to use the eggs. 

Not only is the beginning of au- 
tumn the start of the laying season, 
but many are now going in for new 
stock, some for exhibition purposes 
and some for utility. The experienc- 
ed poultryman knows where and 
what to buy and how much to pay, 
though even he sometimes gets left, 
as it is a sad fact that there are dis- 
honest dealers, but it is the beginner 
in the business who makes the most 
glaring mistakes. He thinks he 
knows it all and usually starts in on 
too large a scale, and buys a hundred 
old hens because he gets them at a 
bargain, whereas he would be better 
off with half that number at this time 
of year when the moult is on. The 
chances are that he will get tired of 
feeding them before he gets any re- 
turn in eggs, so he will neglect them. 
Better start with a dozen or two hens 
of a good strain of your favorite 
breed and give them every care. help 
them over the moult, be patient, and 
do not expect old hens to begin lay- 
ing as soon as yearling hens. 

In feeding for eggs, the main point 
is to give enough feed, all the hen can 
eat. and to combine carbonaceous 
and nitrogenous foods in proper pro- 
portion. Keep in mind that corn is a 
one-sided ration, and must be balanc- 
ed with something containing a larg- 
er amount of protein. Our exper- 
ience shows that good commercial 
scratch feed is a very satisfactory ra- 
t10n given in connection with a dry 
mash. The scratch feed is made up of 
wheat, kaffir corn, oats, barley, sun- 
ficwer seed and cracked 
this is fed morning and evening, 
while the mash is kept before the 
hens all the time in hoppers. A good 
mash is one composed of two parts 
wheat bran, two parts shorts, one 
part corn meal, one part finely ground 
alfalfa meal, one to two parts of beef 


scraps. 


corn, and 


MRS. CHAS. A. LINDEY. 
Whistler, Ala. 
Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


Houses must | 














Toronto, Canada 


trol—makes rim-cutting impossible. 


ends a major cause of blow-outs. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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The Tires Men Want 
You'll Be Glad When You Get Them 


You don’t know what you miss—you men 
who are buying other than Goodyear tires. 


All this sturdiness, this safety, this trouble- 
saving—you are bound to demand it some- 
time. Why not in the next tire that you buy? 


How They Excel 


It is evident that Goodyear tires excel. 
They hold top place ia Tiredom—outsel! any 
other. And none but the best tire built could 
do that, after millions have been used. 


Their advantages are these: 


The No-Rim-Cut feature—which we con- 


Tires 


which rim-cut mean enormous waste. 


Our “On-Air’’? cure—used by us alone— 


This one 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





exclusive process costs us $450,000 per year. 
Our rubber rivets—formed by a patent 
method—reduce by 60 per cent the risk of 
tread separation, 
Our All-Weather tread—used on Good- 
years alone—is a matchless anti-skid. It is 
tough, double-thick and enduring, It is flat 


and regular, so it runs like a plain tread. It 





grasps wet roads with deep, sharp, resistless 


grips. No wheel should be without it. 


Say That You Want Them 


Say to your dealer that you want Goodyear 
tires and you'll get them. Then your major 
tire troubles will be wiped out or minimized. 
Hundreds of thousands have proved this, and 
have adopted this Goodyear tire. You'll be 


glad when we get you to join them. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 











(;00D 


AKRON, OHIO 





YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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Doesn’t Believe in Sowing Oats in 
Corn and Cotton Middles 


I SEE a great deal said of late years 
about sowing oats between corn 
and cotton rows. I have practiced 
this plan off and on for the last 20 
years, and I have yet to make a satis- 
factory crop by this method. 

It will pay to prepare the land well 
before sowing, if it throws you from 
one to two months later in sowing. 
Two years ago | sowed oats between 
cotton rows the last of August, and 
first of September on a plat of 
ground, and on another plat of same 
grade | waited until cotton had been 
gathered then broke land and sowed 
in open furrow, about the middle of 
November. The latter made much 
the best oats By the first method 
the ground becomes hard and won't 
resist drouth. Consequently the oats 
are greatly damaged before maturity. 
It pays to break the ground if it does 
put your sowing back from one to 
two months. 

J. V. WHEELER. 

Summerville, Ga. 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 











And if you want 
the pistol that 
you can whip in- 
to action in a 
flash, you’ll see 
that you havea 
Colt in the car 





When you cock the Colt, the unique safety dee }ii 
vice in the grip (see circle) automatically locks 


holster. If attacked suddenly, all you 
have to do is to grab your C 
get the drop on the other fellow. If 
necessary, you can shoot—instantly, 
You don’t have to tinker and fuss 
throwing off safety devices, because 


The Colt Automatic 


Is Automatically Safe 
When Ready for Instant Action 











olt and 


the action; and when you 
purposely pull the trigger, you 
automatically press in the 
Grip Safety and the Colt shoots—instantly. The 
Colt is the ideal pistol for car and home protection. 


Catalog P mailed free. 
if _ your dealer does not sell 
COLTS, send your order to us. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.’’ 
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Drive a Few Nails and Save Plastering Bills! 
With a hammer Use can put up walls far better thau 
laths and plaster ‘Yo plaster, however good, can 
long cover up the imperfectlons of wooden laths. 
Cracks and falling plaster are bound to occur. If you ; 
use laths, your house is interlaced with a fire-trap 
of kindling. Say good-bye to laths. Use 


oe aon © Be ae) 


ASTER BOA 


tN PLACE OF LATHSAND PLASTER 








Comes in sheets 32x36 inches and 4 inch thick. Can 
be nailed right on to the studs, then is ready for 
plaster or paint. Made of Gypsum Rock (calcined)— 
absolutely fireproof. Keeps house warm in winter 
—cool in summer. Anyone can putit up. Costs less 
and is stronger than laths and plaster—lasts a life- 

time Will not shrink, warp or crack. Proof against 
fire, sound, vermin, ‘heat and Makes ideal 


cold. 
poultry houses 


1 50 per 100 Square Feet 


Order at this special price, or write now for inform- 
HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO. 
PO ect chai Va. 


ation. 
Box 527 
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Meal : 


and 


Better Meal 







Than any other 
,corn mill, because 
4it is comple tely 
equipped, for per- 
fect service. Sevy- 
eral exelusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give 
s absolute  satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Williams Corn Mill 


Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
, and outwear any other bubrs. Patent de- 
bY ice to prevent hard substances from in- 
; juring bubrs. Bubrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 
clean the grain before it reaches buhrs, 
New,simple feed—modern type bal! bear- 
ings. Maximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Williams Corn 
Mill, or write us for illustrated « atalogue. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N.C. 
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MOST MONEY. 


DRILLING WELLS 
WITH THE GREAT 














Drill 


It is the world’s great- 
est Well Drilling, Pros- 
pecting and Blast Hole 


Machine. Made in 
many sizes and kinds. 
dress 


LOOMIS DRILL Co. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





Gasoline Traction 














EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, oultry and Lawn 
Fence. any biz values areoiféred. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving Z you tiie Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 





























oo, ; 
Lawn lence 6c. a foot. Barbed pai _ 
Wire $1.45 per {)-rod Spool. — 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. +— 
Box]2 Winchester, Indiana. ===> 








Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 YearGuarantee-Inyestigate. 
Made of steel. Has a!] modern improve- Mf ments. Eas 
to operate. Triple and "Double Power chines 
ag 1 to Bacres Der day including st ‘ 
to 7 ft. in diam 
will Day 3 you to ‘get our , 
catalog araatee. 
ep dian Bieel Co., 
Lone Tree, 
lowa& 


Ma- 


Dept. PF 











FINE BREEDING AND EXHIBITION STOCK 
For sale cheap. Single Comb Buff Orpington hens, (lay 
ing now)Pullets, Cocks, Cockerels, Golder Buff all over. 
Extra fine Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels, chalk 
white, ane hatched. 
CARL CILLILAND, 
Both 
Reds fi. 


From prize stock. 
M 


Siler City, nc 





Route t. 
and 


But 
Orpingtons °W.: 
Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
J.C. DEA 


Red fancier 10 years. CANDIS, N C 


WEALT 


SUES & CO. Attys, 





IN INVENTIONS. Patent your ideas. 
Send for our Free Book, and advice 
HOW TO SUCCEED. 

668 7th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors:- 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina hovtecbancinl Union 
( C. C. WRIGHT, Executive C 





i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT beim UNIONS 


OCTOBER 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


(1) 


(2) 











The Problem of the South: Cotton 
and Cotton Seed Marketing 


HE most comprehensive study of 

the situation, and the most prac- 
tical suggestions fur dealing with our 
problem that has come to my atten- 
tion is the address 
by Clarence Poe 
on September 19, 
and published in 
The Progressive 
Farmer of Sep- 
tember 26. I wish 
especially to com- 
mend the suggest 
ion that the privi- 
lege tax on fertil- 
izers should’ be 
drawn upon to promote organization 
to hold cotton, warehouse it and fi- 
nance it. I do not mean to use any 
of this fund in the various States to 
warehouses, although such a 
use would be perfectly legitimate. But 
I mean that it is just as important, 
even more important, at this critical 
juncture that our people be enlight- 
ened by an active propaganda as to 
the vital necessity of holding cotton 
if they would get it to a profitable 
price, as it is to urge reduction of 
acreage, diversity of crups, winter 
cover crops, feeding stock, etc., etc., 
all of which seem to be the only 
things our agricultural colleges are 
trying to do in this emergency. 

* * * 


MR. DABBS 


I have long contended that we need 


just as much education in marketing 
| > 


| 
| 


| thousand 


as we do in production; I mean ac- 
tual demonstrations by expert agents 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges who are to 
be kept on the job like the farm de- 
monstrators; but this idea does not 
take with the authorities. Mr. Pue is 
eminently correct in calling for a ten 
dollar 


appropriation from 
the fertilizer tax for a campaign of 
; education to show the farmers how 
to conserve what they have already 
| made. In South Carolina the tax is 
about $275,000 this year. It is said our 
people have used 31 million dollars 


worth of commercial fertilizers. What 


' more important than to use $10,000 of 


it for the express purpose of getting 
the farmers to act a unit on sales 
of cotton and cotton seed? Can any 
amount spent on winter legumes and 
oat sowing propaganda yield as quick 
returns as State aid to organize for 
scientific marketing, now, the pres- 


as 


ot 


ent crop that is already made? I do 
not think so 
T would not for a moment have any 


department lessen its work for a bet- 
ter rounded system of agriculture: 
“this ought ye to do, and not leave 
the other undone” is applicable now. 

* 


* O* 


On page 12 “Cotton Ideas From Sev- 
eral Sources” this paragraph occurs 
and is commended :“Some farmers are 
storing with merchants with no price 


attached. This is stored with mills 
the cotton to be sold some time be- 
fore July when the price suits the 
owner of the cotton.” In the Colum- 
bia State of the same date, Septem- 
ber 26, Mr. A. M. Withers writes a 
strong article advising farmers to 


hold cotton seed, but in one paragraph 
talls into the same error when he ad- 
the farmer to ask the oil mill 
manager to “take his seed on storage 
which will relieve the mill of paying 


Vises 





now for seed, and enable 


out money 


the farmer to hold his seed for higher 
prices.” 
1 wish to enter my most earnest 


protest against any such plan to hold 


either cotton or seed. And I do sol- 
emnly warn our farmers that if many 
of them follow this plan we will 
never have any higher prices to hold 
for. One of the important factors in ; 
the loss of half a cent per pound on | 


cotton the past week is the shipment 
of cotton to where the cotton 
goes to fill immediate wants,although 
the owner may not sell weeks. 
Such a practice is supplying the 
needs of the trade without cost to 
the buyer. It is dangerous from the | 
standpoint of the solvency of the mill | 
or cotton factor, and fatal to any 
holding movement. It is not even as 
good as Col. Thompson’s plan in 1911 


ports 


for 


1S 


to finance the cotton crop by advanc- 
ing the farmers $25 per bale, then sell 
the bale for $45, using $25 to loan to 
the farmer (his own money) and_ leav- 
ing $20 per bale for the promoter to 
speculate with. We turned it down 
short and we must turn down this 


kind of holding. 


[ believe in doing everything to sat- 
isfy our creditors, but if our creditors 
will not take our‘cotton at a price in 
keeping with the price charged us for 
the that we have bought, or 
will not agree to hold, actually hold, 
for our benefit, then we are getting a 
“raw deal” and must look for help 
elsewhere. 


goods 


% 


The pressure that is being brought 
to bear on Congress and the adminis- 
tration by the Farmers’ Union Com- 
mittee in Washington, is causing Mr. 
McAdoo to give the banks such a 
shaking up that I look for greatly im- 
proved conditions before this article 
can be published. If I had the means 
| would telegraph every board of fer- 
tilizer control in the Cotton States, 
and where they do not use fertilizer 
to the governors, to use their contin- 


gent funds, to send out organizers 
among the farmers to show them | 
how they can hold cotton and cotton 


seed and pool their interests, which is 
of as much importance as anything 
Mr. McAdoo, the banks, and even 
Congress itself can do, and will make 
their assistance all the more effective. 


E. W. D 


THE RURAL SURVEY 





Every Community Should Take a 


Census and Find Out What Condi- , 


tions Obtain Within It 


HERE seems to be 
timent all over the 
or of the educational 
The 


country in fav- 
and social sur- 
principal reason for 
condition 
perhaps, in the 
fact that the or- 
dinary statistics of 
rural schools and 
other agencies of 
education  gener- 
ly give only av- 
crages, and_ fail 
to tell the truth 
about any partic- 
ular result. 
important and 

of educational and 
social conditions in this country was 


Vey: 





MR. WRIGHT 


One of the 
reaching 


most 
surveys 


taken not long since in Montgomery 
County in the State of Maryland. 
This county in the main is new and 
has always been a typical agricul- 
tural county. This survey included a 
study of social, religious, economic 
and educational activities and condi- 
tions. The survey was made by the 
department of church and country 
life of the board of home missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, assisted 
by the division of rural education of 


the United States Department of Ed- 
ucation, 


a growing sen- 


this | 
is found, | 
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A Wet Day? 


Go out on the 
job wearing 









REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Work in it all day; it's 
made big all over for com- 
fort, strong enough to stand 
the strain of hard service, 
and waterproof through and 
through. Note this big 

eature : water cannot run 
in where the fronts overlap and button. 
Reflex Edges stop every drop. 


$3.00 Everywhere Satisfaction Guaranteed 


‘atalog free 


A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 


Get It From} 
Bee's Factory 
ey \ey Sa : 
CENTS A ROD 


14& 26-in. hog fence 


23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


Gi_|E|_ Rif 


Our patented 

















We make you! 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 



























































a > Ls 
FA) RiiM FENCE 
} * Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
a good fence at price of cheap 
L one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 














Wire (Double Galvanized.) 
Direct from Factory 


Lasts alifetime. Money back if notas 
represented. Our catalogue is full of 
‘55% fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 
help you to buy right. Send postal 
> for it today 

















fj 
Prices Per Rod 
26-in, hog fence.....$0.14 
49-in, farm fence..., 
60-in. poultry fence 
Special price on Gal 
vanized Barb Wir 


Tiger Fence (0.50% Clarksville, Tenn. 








Consider the 
—— Bee —— 


| The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t 
Stuy in the hive. She flies abroad and 
gathers her own living—-carrying the sur- 
plus home. 











Consider 











the bee. Just as she gathers 
her living and surplus abroad—you can 
gather yours by advertising. 
| Don't be a ‘‘drone’'! Join our hive of 
| | ‘workers 
| 
7 


FERTILIME 


Is a specially prepared Agricultural Lime. 
It cures soil acidity,improves the mechanical 
| and physical condition of the land. renders 
| | available potash and other plant foods and 
leads to inc’eased productiveness. write’for 
Booklet and carload prices. Dept. A 
Longview Lime Works, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“ Southern” 
Duplex Pea Huller 


IS GUARANTEED to do more and 
better work than any other. It’s a real 
pea-huller, built on right principle *8—sure 
and certain—lias 2 cylinders, doesn’t crush 
peas, easiest to handle; capacity 12 bu. 
per hour. Get our book and real guaran- 
tee before you buy. Send today. 


SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO. 
°5 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VICTOR PEA HULLER. 
SS, 


Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
~weCchines. Threshes peas, 
beans, ete., just right; good 
wheat fan and seperator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. Write 
today for booklet. Address 
Department 24. 

Victor Pea Huller Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings. 
This is important. Has given 
entire satisfaction for 11 
years. Thousands in use. 
Write for booklet. Address 
Department 22. 


Sanders Mfg. Co.., 
Box 1057. Atlanta, Sa. 






















When writing advertisera, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


































































Saturday, October 10, 1914.] 


The results of this survey in some 
respects are astonishing indeed. We 
find that the enrollment in the 
schools is less than 51 per cent, while 
in the United States as a whole the 
enrollment is over 62 per cent. This 
county, then, is nearly 14 per cent be- 
low the average in the country. The 
total average daily attendance for all 
schools was a little over 67 per cent 
of the enrollment, and 34 per cent of 
the school population. This reveals 
the startling fact that nearly 66 per 
cent of the total number of white 
children of school age were not in 
regular attendance upon the public 
schools. 

It was learned that there were in 
existence in the schools of the cur- 
rent year only 13 student organiza- 
tions of any sort whatever. Of this 
number eight were debating and liter- 
ary societies and two were athletic 
associations. Only 250 children of 
the 7710 of school age in the county 
were enrolled in any of these organi- 
zations at all. 

An inquiry was made as to the ex- 
tent to which certain subjects, deem- 
ed of special importance for rural 
children, were taught. These sub- 
jects were elementary agriculture, 
domestic science, manual training, 
etc. In only eight of the seventy-one 
white schools of the county were 
these subjects taught in any syste- 
matic way, in 20 the teacher gave 
from 15 to 30 minutes each week to 
talks, observations, or elementary 
exercises in connection with the 
study of these branches. Forty-three 
schools made no pretension of teach- 
ing any of the subjects named in any 
way whatever. 

Only 51 of these schools have libra- 
ries, and nearly one-third of these 
contained from one to fifty volumes. 

We find that there are in this coun- 
ty 95 white churches, each covering 
on an average an area of about five 
and one-half miles of territory. Near- 
ly 85 per cent of the population of 
the county lives in the country, but 
the country contains only 55 per cent 
of the churches. The astonishing 
fact is developed that hardly 35 per 
cent of the population are in the 
churches. Forty-nine of these 
churches are without any form of or- 
ganization for young people, and 81 
have no organization for their men. 
Are these conditions typical of the 
average rural community in this 
country? <A social and educational 
survey will give you the information. 
This is a typical county in many 
ways. The soil is adapted chiefly to 
the raising of corn, wheat and for- 
age crops, 82 per cent of the total 
land area is included in farms, over 
75 per cent of the farm land is im- 
proved, andthe total value of all 
farm property is twenty-one million 
dollars, an increase of over 38 per 
cent in 10 years. 

Another survey has recently been 
made in a rural township in Minne- 
sota, which reveals some very inter- 
esting facts. In this survey it was 
found that only 16 per cent of the 
families of the township were sub- 
scribers to any church papers of any 
nature whatever. Only 14 per cent 
of the farmers ever attended any 
farmers’ institutes, giving as their 
excuse that they had been brought up 
on the farm and were of the opinion 
that they knew as much about their 
own business as an outsider at least. 
We find, too, that only 34 per cent of 
the men attend church regularly, and 
36 per cent of the women. Only 13 
per cent of the American families at- 
tend church regularly. In the Sun- 
day schools only 16 per cent of the 
people who own their own homes are 
represented in the membership, and 
only 14 per cent of the tenant famil- 
ies. The information gathered here 
was taken first hand from 136 famil- 
ies living in an area of 36 square 
miles of territory. 

The county school authorities here 
have it in mind to take an education- 
al survey of the county when the 
public schools open in the fall, feel- 
ing that it will very materially aid in 
the work of bettering conditions as 
we find them existing today. This 


survey will be in the hands of the 
county superintendent of schools and 
the public school teachers of the 
various districts. We feel that be- 
fore we can intelligently prescribe 
for the patient that we must have a 
careful diagnosis of the trouble, and 
we hope that with the information 
thus gained at first hand we shall be 
enabled to @nderstand the diseases 
which afflict the body politic, and 
that we shall the better know how to 
apply the remedies needed to effect 
a cure in the patient. 

This work presents a wide field in 
which the Farmers’ Unions, both lo- 
cal and county, might do most ef- 
fective work. Talk this in your 
mectings and where any work of 
this nature is launched help those 
who undertake it. 


C.C. Ws 





The Way Out for Cotton Farmers 


NDER normal conditions South- 

ern farmers retain only about one 
dollar out of ten of their “cotton 
money.” The other nine dollars 
pass on to other hands to pay for 
food products, commercial fertilizers, 
etc. Many big chunks of oratory 
have been handed out in drawing 
beautiful pictures of “King Cotton,” 
but when we compare the financial 
condition of farmers in the livestock 
and grain sections with the condition 
of Southern farmers we are forced to 
the conclusion that it was a costly 
ceremony for Southern farmers when 
they crowned cotton “king.” 

During six years travel among 
farmers in cotton producing coun- 
ties, I have made careful note of 
conditions as they existed with indi- 
vidual farmers, who farmed the land 
instead of “farming the farmer,” and 
the farmers who have stayed out of 
debt and always have a balance to 
their credit are those who made food 
products “king” and regarded cotton 
as a side issue, to receive attention 
only after arrangements had been 
made to produce a living at home. I 
have reference now to the farmer 
who lives on the farm and intends 
to remain there all his life and works 
with his own hands, and not to the 
capitalistic farmer or to the absentee 
land owner who farms the farmer in 
such manner as to require a compro- 
mise with his conscience. 


At a meeting of the Union County 
Farmers’ Union the other day an ex- 
president of a local bank at Monroe 
made a statement like this: “I can 
look through the bank ledgers and 
put my finger upon the name of every 
farmer patron of that bank who 
raises all his food products at home 
and also the farmers who stake prac- 
tically everything on cotton. The 
live-at-home farmer has a safe bal- 
ance to his credit, while you'll find 
somewhere in the bank a note from 
the ‘King Cotton’ farmer promising 
to pay, but he never pays.” 

Under this terrible financial re- 
verse that has come to us on account 
of the European war, isn’t it the op- 
portune time to lay our plans to cor- 
rect a fundamental error that has 
cost us our prosperity in the South 
and with it the better rural life and 
the better living that go along with 
permanent prosperity? 

x * xX : 

If we will use this emergency to get 
ourselves out of the effects of a fun- 
damental economic error, and stay 
out of it, the Iesson will be worth 
much more than it will cost, and we 
can afford to suffer the temporary in- 
convenience. If we will in changing 
our plans, keep it constantly in mind 
that the best way for a Southern 
farmer to make clear money is not to 
try to make money, but to put forth 
first all his best energies to produce 
a living at home, and if 
enough surplus food to spare some 
for his nearby towns that are forced 
to import them at high cost from the 
West, we will be getting upon the 
correct permanent economic basis, 

v2, Ge. 


possible, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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Made Either Portable or Stationary 


Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 








Reliable Help 





est efficiency. 
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MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO GIN YOUR COTTON 

TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 

TO HUSK YOUR CORN 

TO SAW YOUR WOOD a 


IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR WERE YOU 
iNCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 


The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


LL-MYERS Co. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
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These Are Good Apples 


For Summer and Winter 


For Early Apples we would suggest YellowTrans- 
parent, Liveland, Red June and Summer Banana; 
fall sorts are Bonum, Buckingham, Grimes Gold- 
en; winter sorts, Delicious, Paragon, Stayman, 
Winesap and York Imperial. A dozen trees will 
give enough fruit fora small family, but if you 
have room, plant more. An acre in apple trees 
means more money than three or four acres in 
other crops. 


You want some other fruits, too, and the good 
Peaches are Mayflower, Victor, Camellia, Car- 
man, Hiley, Lindley, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, 
Munson, Salway. You will find Early Green 
Sugar, Rankin, seckel, Bartlett, Effie Holt, Gar- 
ber, Kieffer and Miller Pears the best for home 
use. 


LINDLEY’S TREES AT SPECIAL PRICES 


You can save money by taking advantage of our special discounts which we Lees ac early orders. 


We will keep the trees for you and ship at the proper time for planting, x 
We have a handsome new booklet showing Southern home 


can be planted in fallor spring. 


@ trees and shrubs 


grounds that have been improved with ornamental trees, and will send a copy free if you ask for 
it. Send today for our price list and catalogue, which gives complete information on planting and 


care of trees. Make your order and send 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


it at once. 


Box 106C, POMONA, N. C. 





hy Stark Delicious 
Y” Always Showsa Profit 


The “greatest apple ia the world” tops the market. There's sadisfaction 


in growing it, because of its un 


equalled quality, and money, because of the 


demand for it? ‘The man who has an orchard made up largely of Stark Delicious 
worries less about his other crops. The practical fruit grower knows that he has a ree 
liable money-maker in Stark Delicious. Give it a place in your orchard right away, 


Plant this fall sure— gain a year. 


rite for buyer’s low-price catalog showing 


Stark Delicious, Stark Early Elberta, and all fruits and ornamentals, 
Eastern growers address Stark Bros., North Girard, Pa., or Dans- 
vitie, N.Y. Western growers address only 


STAHK BROS., Box 128 LOUISIANA, MO. 


(Home o 


* Stark Delicious) 














Southern State Fairs and National Livestock Expositions 





NAMB AND PLACE 


| SECRETARY 





| 


Alabama State Exposition Montgomery, Ala.j;Oct. 12 Geo, T. Barnes 


Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, Ark.. 


Georgia State Fair, Macon, 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, 


_|Nov. , W. W. Waters 
Nov. 3 Harry. C. Robert 
-|Nov. 4 oer L. N. Brueggerhoft 


Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss 7 ct. 26-4 J. M. McDonald 


North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, 


} aes t. 19-24.....--10. BE. Pogue 


South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, S. C... t, 29-31 . F. Efird 


Texas Southeast Fair Ass’n, Beaumont, Tex.| 


Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas.... 


eeeeees Larkin 
etaa sss Oct. Nov. ...|W. H. Stratton 


Texas Cotton Palace Ass’n, Waco, Texas.... st, YO 5..1S. N. Mayfield 


American 
City, Mo. 


Royal Livestock Show, 


National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Show, Fort 


Worth, Texas 
National Dairy Show, Chicago, 
International Livestock Expo., Chic 


Kansas 
T. J. Wornall 


Oct. Jno, A, Stafford 
Oct. 22-31.......]/W. E. Skinner 
ago, Ill..|Nov. 28-Dec, |B. H, Heide 














} 


i 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Kaleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; & twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate... Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application, 














| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—One 6 roll Appleton corn shred- 
der. W. C. Goodman, Cleveland, N. C. 








5 Horse Power Gasoline Wood Sawing > Out- 
fit, mounted, $100. 20-inch Meadows grist 
mill, $60. A. B. Harper, Clemmons, N. Cc. 


For Sale—One ten-horse I. H, C, portable 
fasoline engine, $400. Used only a few days. 
One new eight disk Hoosier grain drill with 
fertilizer and grass seed attachment, $60. 
Two two-horse Syracuse turning plows. F, 
L. Holcombe, Fayetteville, N. C, 


| HELP WANTED | 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
@nd never a winter rolls around but what 
Wwe get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
Closely read for such announcements and for 
@ few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plang, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on request. 
Address Advertising Department. 














Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary, Good pay and 
promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., D Danville, Va., “Box D-23.” 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





6-Months Durocs, $10. R. O. Boyd, Ran- 
aolph. Va. 


Duroc-Jers¢ y “Pigs—Giits and. se rvice , boars 
of qualit Riv ersid Stoc k Farm, Bracy, Va, 












Duroc rsey pig gilts and boars re ady 
for service. Che ster White pigs, boars, gilts 
and sows. Bay Hackney team three and one- 
half years old, thoroughly broken, stylish, 
cheap. Saddle bred colts for sale. Leslie 
D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—Gilts and 
boars. Eligible to registration. No better 
stock bred. Short feed crop account drouth 
forces us to reduce our stock at a sacrifice, 
Te mn dollars each. Cash with order. Fort 
Valley Fruit Farm, Fort Valley, G eorgia, — 


CHESTER WHITES | 


For Sale—oO, I. C. premium exhibition pigs. 
D. R. Graham, _Autryville, N.C 


POLAN D- CHINAS, 


For Sale—Poland- China Boars. J. S. Offi- 
cer, Sparta, Tenn. 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 

















ne A fe -w extra fine Poland-China boars and 
gilts for sale. Prices reasonable. Address 
Thomas Hunter, Morrow, _ Ohio. 


Another | shipment ‘of Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey pigs. Crossed, Eight weeks 
old. Price $4.00. J. W. Morrison, Waxhaw, 
North Carolina, 


‘HOLS STEINS 
Registered ~ Holstein bull, three years old. 


Price one hundred dollars. B. F, Iden, Man- 
assas, Va. 





Registered Holsteins—Calf, grandson of 
King of Pontiacs, $125; heifer, $125. Grade 
heifers, $30. W. D, Mooney, Danville, Va, 


Holstein Bulls—For a short while we are 
offering a lot of exceptionally well bred bull 
calves at farmers’ prices. Meadow Farm 
Dairy, Orange, Va. 


JE RSEYS 


20 Jersey Heifcrs for sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls, Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, am 











~ For “Sale—High- grade Jersey heifer (15-16 


Biltmore bull; a fine individual. First cHeck 
for $50 gets her, f.0.b. Hickory, N. Cc. L. L. 
Bowman, Tayorsville, N. C., Route 6. 





good ones 
F r -ank. Har mrlek, White 
Cc. 


White Reine tr 





For Sale—Indian 
y, C. 


Trio, 





__MISCELL ANEOUS BREEDS 
Poultry 


, twor dollars: each, 1 R. 


conas—unlekens 
“Exhibition Stock “Gad Ssgs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, is 
idge Rocks and Runner ducks. 

Beverlea Plantation, 
Owner and Manager, 


Illustrated 
Harry 
Darling- 


A n- 
Pat- 


Par- 





INCUBATOR 





Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. 
waste the hen’s ti ‘ 


3uy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating 


and keep 

Agents 
State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C, 


Why 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Frost-proof cabbage 75 cents per 


Ey, Proctor, Morrisville, Ny, ©, 
Catbane Plants for 
and winter planting. 
Early Flat Dutch, 
and Long Island Wakefield varieties, 
25 per thousand in ten 
Sweet potato slips 
. J. Hawkins, Mgr. and 
ee eae 











early fall 
Charleston Wakefield, 
i Sure Head, 


thousand lots or more, 


Prop., Southern Plant Co., 








Ne w Crop Crimson Clover. -. Write for sam- 
Durham Seed House, 


hem, North Cal rolina, 


$1.50 


Dur- 





full blood), 16 months old; sired by famous For Sale—Bur clover seed at $1.50 per 


$1.25 per bushel in 10- 
10 pounds to bushel. 
clover at $5.50 per bushel in two-bushel lots; 


bushel in small lots; 
Crimson 





HORSES. 


5-bushel lots at Hv 25 per bushel, Can ship 





For Sale—Cash or good note—Percheron, 


Farm, Boykins, Va. 





Belgian and Shire stallions. Cottage Hill 





Oats—-Hammond’s Seed Oats, 





Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
c. A, Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Henry C, 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 





— se Seed Oate—One ~~ per bush- 
J. i . 





MULES 





Sale—Ye ian ‘Peruvian Seed Oats— 





garettsville, N. C. 


Excellent Farm Mule, weight 1,000 pounds, J. A, Rowland, Richfield, N. C, 





Oats—8s0c per 


cheap to quick buyer. Frank Railey, Mar- 
‘ Johnson McCrackin Co., New- 





JACKS 





“Agents Make Some Rea 1 Money—Be your 
own boss—independent—good money—your 


time your own. All or spare time—at home 


or traveling. Write E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Mer., 523 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, today 


for full partic ulars. 





Agents Make . $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. 


“Where Are the Dead ?”—Agents ; Wanted 
to sell our book, ‘“‘Where Are the Dead?” 
427 pages; endorsed by all denominations. 
Big pay and valuable premiums, One agent 
made $21 in 8 hours; another $80 in 48 
hours. Outfit with full instructions sent for 
15 cents. Complete book sent postpaid to 
anyone on receipt of price, $1.50. Phillips 
Boyd Publishing Company, Dept. 37, Atlan- 


ta, Georgia, 





[ POSITIONS WANTED | 





For Sale—L arge Black Jacks and d Jennets. 
Cash or good note. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 





Nice Appler Oats—Recleaned, 
x Route 2, 


cents, 








SHEEP AND GOATS 


ga 100 Bushel Oats—One dollar per 
i cents. A. 





S. L. Herndon, Chapel Hill, N. 








years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 


Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


Clemson College, 
~Fulgnum Oats—First- class | “Be: d at $1.50 
Samples 


For § Sale—Angora Goats, fine stock, prices 
very reasonable, More profitable than sheep. 
Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 B. M. Callaway, Ra y 
~ Six < Thousand Bushels Se ed “Gain 
xyeorgia Rustproof, selected seed. 
Nunn & An- 


Choice rams of different ages all resistered. 
Eighty cents bushel. 





DOGS 








Herndon, Va. 








Recleaned and Graded Hastings 
Appler Oats—$1, 


Hundred 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, fob. Bawerss 








TWO On MORE BREEDS 


= Ferris’ White Leghorn cockerels, 
Pure-bred Gordon Setter pups for sale $10 





each, -_G. \ Ww. Hicks, Orange, Va., Route 2. Sale—6,000 bushels 





on shares. A. Kitchen, Newton, Ga. 

















terdale, Ga., Box P. 





Young man wants job on stock and dairy 
farm. Good references. Dairyman, Box 352, 


Florence, 8. C. 





Experienced dairy and stock farmer, with 
family, will consider proposition for 1915, 
;Work must be near good school, I. L. Prid- 


gen, Mt. Olive, North Carolina. 





| Experienced referenced tobacco farm man- 
ager, desires position, (1915). Married. 
Would consider moderate salary and g0 
halves in all crops. Tobacconist, R. 1, Box 


Oxford, North Carolina, 











| Who wants experienc d real estate, office, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 


“B, * Bosue Chitto, Miss, 


78 bushels per acre 


Price 85c 
For ee shipment. 


Wanted—Good grade stock hogs to raise 





Seed 
other 


B. L. 





Hereford | i ‘attle; Devon Cattle; Berkshire 


) 3 iauee Oats—Best for the South, Heavy 
Hogs—All registered. Jarman Farm, Por- 


and two weeks earlier than other 


giving ample time 





Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 








Springs, N. C. 


to follow with 
crops same year. -50 per bushel, 


Branch, Be rzelia, 


ore Oats—This lot is from seed care- 
fully selected and culled, guaranteed true to 
oat the 
$1.75 per bushel, 
Augusta, Ga, 


Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus caitle. Rose Dale 


Ga. 








~~ Registered Essex, Duroc- Seuaaie ey, Poland- 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 


South has ever Reveiens®, 
Check with order. 





Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 





— Siete SS Mountain Rye, 


be D. W. Alexander, 





Cc Connelly Spr ings, 


POULTRY AND EGGS iF County ‘Raisc a ‘Seed | tye—War- 





Hardin, Emery, 


rane not se trail, 
Choice Langshan ee ee up. J. l. 





J. M. 





“Bale—Good * “Weste rn 





LEGHORNS. 


Carolina 





Position Wanted—As farm manager, by 
young man, exeprienced in growing crops, 
stock raising, marketing; soil chemist, fer- 
tilization exeprt. Result getter. References, 
W. L. Carr, 9766 Vanderpoel Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. 





yg LIVESTOCK _| 


Farm, Seagrove, N. 





 & Poteet 

Best Quality Single Comb White Leghorn 2 

Pullets—60 cents each. Seagrove Poultry 
Cc. 


bags, 














500, $2 











BERKSHIRES . 


————E———_ _—- _— = cha peeias 
Extra Fancy Berkshire Pigs. Burroughs 
‘ 


Boyd, Cornwell, S. ¢ 


Berkshire pig: 
six dollars. Gilts and service 
ialty. J. J. - Drumwright, Virgilina, Va. 











twelve weeks” ‘old, “five and 
boars a spec- 





Oar Sale—Pug Nose Berkshires—Yfour 
months old, weight 90 pounds, price fifteen 
dollars. Pedigree furnished, E, E. Petty, 

Me 


Hillsbor 9, 








Berkshire Pigs—Out of 400- pound - da 4ugh- 


ters of Masterpiece and other fine sov 


sired by 500-pound son of Rival’s Champion. 
r farrow. Priced low for 
d any where on approval. 


Spring and sum 
quick sale. Shippe« 
Ww. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 















Pure Bred Berkshires—I “keep onl 
tered stock of good breeding and 
no animals that are not of high star 
Pigs and shoats or both sexes for 


Prices moderate, Get a Berkshire boar and 


grade up your herd for profit. Write f 


further information. A. H. Thompson, 


Herndon, Va. 





vor 
Farm, Waverly Mills, & €, 


White Le shorn Hens—1 5e, $1, $1.50; cocks, oe Prolific Seed oo 
$2. C ope oyster shells, 100 pounds, 


1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry 


Re _— and 
i _ ee 











Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOCS 8 SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
eases Plants—Ask for price lis 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 








150, 000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 


Geo. M. 








ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
P rice, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


Cabbage and Collard Plants, 
ogy! ytd plants, 50 cents 100, 


.50 — sand, by express, 





_ Florida: Grown Seca Rye 








RE DS 


sale, Oak Grove Sotek Farm, Mineral, Va. 
Beautiful cockercls, Pullets laying. W. 
Vincent, Greenville, N.C 





Oats—Rye, 
Hundred 
Grower, 


“Rose Comb Red coc kerels and | pullets for rudolph Herold, aiicconukee, Fla. 


ae at t $1. 50 
Rose Comb Re ds—Breeding stock for sale, 
Cc 


tt is Se ction 





~ ‘ROCKS. 





try Farm, Asheboro, N. 


White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- 
c. 


cultures 
Ld clovers, 











extra fine, half prix 
Salisbury, N. C. 











Cruso, N. C. 


Barred Rock Cockerels Now—Ring- 
e. Western Slope 








tuce, and 
and cecl- 
-25 per 
100. Cat- 
Fla 


Plants — Cabbage, 
Barred Piymouth Rocks—Heavy laying, 

trap-nested strain. Cockerels, $1 up; pul- 
lets, 75¢c up; trios, $2.50 up. W. W. Shay, 





Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, 


$1.50 


These 


heeler, 


’ 


Acre, 
Labo- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, 


North Carolina Seed Rye. Jeffreys and Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Dwarf Essex Rape—%c pound; postage 


paid on 5 pounds and over, Durham Seed 
House, Durham, N, 





\ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 


from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 


paid. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


burg, Va. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 4 





Inventors—I will advance money to se- 
cure patents, J. B. Miller, 708, L. & T. Bidg., 
Ww ashington, Dz. CL 


Fine | Apples for ~ Family Use—In boxes or 





barrels. Price quoted by mail. R. F. Jar- 
c 


rett, , Dillsboro, N. 





oO, iets Roce Pigs, S Silver's. strain. Registered. 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorns 
cockerels. Ramsey Brog., Crause, N. C. 


~Null’s s Famous Meitiotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 


pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 








I have a few $55 White Sewing Machines 
that have been used a little but as good as 
new. I will close out at half price. Address 
Je Chas, Talbert, _ Route, 2, McCormick, 8. Cc. 


~ Desire to communicate with. “couple ~wish- 
ing rooms for winter, at nominal rent, at 
small country place in Florida. <_ t 
neighbors. Address, Box 1453, Sanford, Fla 











“Rot Proof Your Fe nce Posts—At a cost a 
Se to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results. 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
De pt. F., New Orleans, La, 


Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace. 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The 
Reeves Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because overs _ 
er should see land for himself before buyin 
no man {fs permitted to offer land for iy pa 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references ag 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 























Two farms cheap, Daniel Brown, Guinea 
Mills, Va. 





Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A, 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C. 


Florida Orange, Vegetable Lands—Small 
farm tracts. Quick sale; bargain. Thomas 
Bates, Sanford, Florida, 








_For Sale—-Eastern Virginia farms, any 
size, fifteen to thirty dollars acre. One-third 
cash. J. E. Barrett, Carrsville, Va 








Farm Lands | for Sale—Small_ or large. 
State size, location, and price preferred. Let 
me show you some good homes, R. E, Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


~Farmers—He ‘re is @ good country. We 
grow everything except wheat, apples, alfal- 
fa. Write for booklet. Jefferson County 
Business League, Monticello, Florida, 


Come to Southwestern Arkar sas!—Improv- 
ed farms; no rocks or swamp pure water; 
fine health. Surprising bargains; terms. 
Write for list. Tyson & Brown, Stephens, 
Arkansas, 

















30 Acres Wood, 5 Acres Cleared—No saw 
timber. Level; no water; no buildings; good 
tobacco, corn and wheat land. Market, Win- 
ston, 13 miles; railroad station, 6 miles; 
school, 1 mile; joins church lot. A, B. Har- 
per, ere N. €, 





For ent—Two good two-horse farms. 
Land will produce anything, easy cultivated, 
good schools and church near, will give the 
right man a good chance, Five-roorm house 
with each farm, Address, K. R., Box 48, 
Route 1, LaGrange, N. C. 





For § Sale—Iarm of 52 Acres—1 mile - from 
Court house, depot, stores, school, and 
churches; industrial plant "and improved 
State road. a ae house and’ barn, 
Price, $2,500; $500 cash, balance on time, 
Owner, Box ottoway, Va. 


Mississippi ai and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms, For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


















For Sale—Excellent grain, grass, stock, 
and bright tobacco farms. Good lands and 
cheap at the price. Fine water; improved 
roads; desirable and healthful location; and 
good market; school and church advantages, 
Write for descriptive catalogue today. Jef- 
freys, Hester & | Company, Chase C ity, Va 





“Write us by return mail | for our ae eee oe 
tive literature and price list of Virginia 
farms and homes, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, tobacco, truck and stock rais- 
ing. We handle nothing but the best bar- 
gains, and can save you a good bit of moncy 
on your purchase and help you to get a bet- 
ter home than you can possibly find any- 
where else. Write us for any additional in- 
formation you may wish. The Realty Co. of 
Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 








Account of war and inability to see after 
it, am offering my place $718 less than ever 
before; 190.6 acres on Southern Railroad, 
near station; R. F. D. through place; 3% 
miles of Alabama Girls’ Technical College, 

d 3% miles of two good towns, within % 
mile of through County Pike; 35 miles of 
Birmingham; 2 good houses, 2 barns, 4 out- 
buildings, orchard, creek, well, pond, cis- 
terns, pecans, stock, and equipment, worth 
approximately $1,000 included, Place now 
producing about $2,000 a year gross. Mostly 
level and rolling red clay and sandy loam 
land. If you want to buy, see the sere on 
this place now, Price, 2,000 to $2,500 down, 
balance on time, Address owner, yh 24, 











Montevallo, Ala, 









































Saturday, October 10, 1914.] 


Cushman Light Weight Engines 


For All. Farm Work 


Built to run without trouble and 
do things no other engine will do. 
Throttle Governed, Schebler Carbur- 
etor, Quiet and Steady, Perfectly Bal- 
anced, Economical, almost no friction 
-—they are the most useful engines for 
farm work. More reliable .power in 
half the weight of other engines. Eas- 


ily moved from job to job. 4 H. P. 
weighs only 190 lbs. 8 H. P. 
2-Cylinder, 320 Ibs. i on 

skid or truck i A 
Friction Clutch Pulley. 

10-year Guarantee. 


Sizes 4to 20H. P. Don’t 

buy any engine until you 

see our free 40-page book. 
) Cushman Motor Works 


846 North 21st St. 
Lincoln, 





da Nebraska 
68060009" 





Extra Evergreens for 


Your Home Grounds 


We have grown a special lot of fine ever- 
greens that are ready now for digging and 
shipping. They are good size (2 to 8 ft. high) 
and sorts that you will like to have around 
your home grounds. 

Two Indian Cedars (2 to 3 ft.) 

Two Irish Junipers (2 to 3 ft.) 

Two Cotoncasters Simondsil (3 to 4 ft.) 
Delivered to you for $4.00. 

Our stock is limited and this offeris good 
for only a week or two—better send your or- 
der today. Trees will be well packed, and 
sent charges prepaid. Ask for our catalogue, 
and about the special discount we give to you 
for extra orders. 


Howard Nursery Co., 
Box J06- E, STOVALL, N. C. 


E. M. Dennis, Macbeth, S. C., says: “All of the 
trees I got from you are growing. They are better 
trees than one gets from the agents for the same 
money.’ 











All Sorts of Talk About Cotton 


(Concluded from page 7 this issue) 


ably higher priced than cotton. 
For example, 20 years ago practi- 
cally all of the hosiery worn in 
this country, and in all civilized 
countries, was made of cotton, 
but today I believe it can be 
truthfully said that a majority of 
people living in our large cities 
who can afford it are wearing 
silk hosiery. But the minute 
these people begin to economize 
they will become consumers of 
cotton hosiery and not silk hos- 
iery, and the same is true in a 
large measure of men’s shirts and 
underwear, and of ladies’ dresses 
as well as underwear. 

“Not only is this true, but if the 
people who are now wearing cot- 
ton socks, cotton underwear, cot- 
ton shirts, etc., find that their in- 
come has been reduced so that 
they have got to buy cheaper 
dresses, underwear, shirts, socks, 
etc., they will still buy these arti- 
cles made of cotton, but they will 
be coarser and cheaper, and as 
a matter of ‘fact, will actually 
contain more pounds of cotton 
than the sheerer, finer and more 
expensive materials which these 
same people used when they were 
more prosperous. Therefore I 
contend that there is no condi- 
tion under which less cotton could 
be consumed.” 
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European wars will make it scarce and cause high prices. 
The best authorities have proven that 


Top Dressing Oats 


with Nitrate of Soda in Fall or Spring, 100 pounds to the acre, has 
produced an increased crop of upwards of 480 pounds of grain. 


Now is the time to prepare to profit by this knowledge. Write for 
my free books on the use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


and get authentic information. This may prove the opportunity of 
your life to make big money from your grain crops. Your address 
on a post card will bring all desired information. 


CHILEAN NITRATE PROPAGANDA 
Dr. WM. S. MYERS 25 Madison Ave., New York 











The farmer’s oppor- 
tunity to make big 
Money in Oats. 
Such a chance may 
never occur again. 


Nitrate ! 
f 


Nitrate 
of 
Soda 
to the 


0 
Soda 
100 tbs. 




















Peach Trees 











We do not take quite so hopeful a 
view as Mr. Craddock takes in his 
last sentence, but the conditions he 
sets forth must go a considerable way 
toward justifying his faith. 


to give best results in the South, should 
be grown for the South. Berckmans’ 
Peach trees are grown here—every one 
ofthem. They are budded from bearing 
trees, and are true to variety. Every 
one is a specimen tree, a ‘‘scrub’”’ never 
gets out of our nursery, 
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Farmers Should Pool Their Cotton 


and Cotton Seed 











Our New Catalogue 
gives a complete list of Peaches, Figs, 
Persimmons, Apples, and other South- 
ern fruits and ornamentals. Write 
today fora free copy. 


P. J. Berckmans Co., 
Dept. E, Augusta, Ga, 




















Send toda; 
spent. a power to = P. 
38th H Taert Sts: A. ws oe 
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j KEEP DEALER’S PROFIT | 
c IN YOUR POCKET 


Why go 


wholesale prices — bom 
dealer pays? Bu: 


a ?\y Quaker City 
= " Grinding Mills 


y for new ca 
fi Address 


Dept. & 
3701-09 S. Ashland Av; 


Philadelphia, Pa, co Chicago, iL 


to animplement dealer when you can get such a 
high grade grinding mill as the Quaker City at | 
e same price as the 

» e irect and keep the 
profit yourself! Investigate the famous 







47 years of success behind the line, 
Easiest running, most durable, finest 
improvements. 10 Days’ Free Trial— 

showing 





a EVERWEAR a (eg & 


Teil AT FACTORY PRICES 


} Galvanized Wire Fencing has “~> 
# DOUBLE THICK GALVANIZED ™ 


COATING. Outlasts two 2 fences, 


Has special non slipping stay. to put 
Looks better. Does not sag. Mae for So crnuse 


AT WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 
Get your fence direct. 


fH and put the dealers’ profitin ourown ket wher 
Hi it belongs. W ‘4 aur 


e pay freight charges. 


Guarantee 
fencing. Send now for fence book 


= low wholesale factory prices, 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Farm Gazette, published weekly at Kirmingham,Ala., 
C., Memphis, Tenn., ane Dallas, Texas, 


Raleigh, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 


Editors, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C., Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn., Managing Editor, B. L. 
ham, Ala.; Busines s Manager, John S. 
Publisher, The Progressive Far7:er Ccm- 


Owners: (s ockholders hold- 


HE Progressive Farmer has in- 

sisted from the first that farmers 
should sell all cotton and cotton seed 
in pools. Mr. Ira C. Carson, Cashier 
of the Bank of Batesburg, S. C., again 
brings out the value of this idea in 
| the following suggestion: 


“Bearing in mind the fact that 
it is much easier for a. bank to 
handle cotton in larger lots, sup- 


pose you suggest this to your 
Farmers’ Unions, and also use it 


as an argument for the establish- 
ment of Unions where there are 
now none. If a club of, say, one 
hundred bales is made up, the 
cotton stored on logs and insur- 
ed and protected from the weath- 
er as suggested, if necessary, 
money can be loaned on this cot- 
ton at a lower rate than if the 
cotton is stored in small amounts 
and large number of small pa- 
pers must be taken by the bank. 
This will enable the farmer stor- 
ing a small number of bales to 
get the same benefit as the one 
storing a large number.” 


Mr. Bion H. Butler in an address, 
at a recent Farmers’ Union rally em- 
phasized the same idea as applied to 
cotton seed when he said: “It is ridic- 
ulous for the farmers to buy cotton- 
seed meal for fertilizer. We make 
the seed. We buy the meal. If our 
State Union would go to an oil mill 
and say we will put at your mill 
enough seed to run you every day of 
the year if you will make us the right 
price for crushing that seed and turn- 
ing it back to us in meal and hulls, 
what do you suppose the mill man 
-would say? He would grab the agent 
around the neck and hug him in joy. 
Why should we buy meal when we 
supply the seed? We should have 
our seed crushed and along with it 
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| work 


about $6 a ton for the oil and lin- 
ters in each ton of seed after the oil 
mill has taken enough to pay for its 
I venture that the 
farmers if they were organized could 
get their meal and hulls back and 
The oil mill 
could run continuously, and the re- 
sulting economies would make more 


and profit. 


half the value of the oil. 


money for mill and farmer both.” 








Ohe Jeffrey Lime-Pulver 


Grinds Limestone on the, Farm 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The day of cheaper lime is here. If you have a rock available you can make fertile fields of land that 
® ts now sick and sour. No need to buy burnt lime at high prices that burns up the humus and wastes the Nitro- 
‘e, gen in the soil. No need to buy ground limestone and pay for freight and hauling. Get a JEFFREY LIME- 
PULVER and, after quarrying the rock, grind it at a cost of 50c per ton. Dig out those rocks that prevent 
your cultivating your fields and make them enrich your soil—turn the stones into dollars! 
Grow clover, alfalfa and other legumes by giving your soil the lime it needs, 


Saves From $1 to $2.50 Per Ton 


It costs most farmers from $1.50 to $3 per ton to get ground limestone on their 
farm. With a Lime-Pulver you can grind your limestone for 50c and save from 
£1 to $2.50 per ton. Ina short time the Lime-Pulver pays for itself. 


Both a Crusher and Pulverizer 


The JEFFREY Lime-Pulver is the machine that crushes and pulverizes. 
It takes big rocks 4 inches thick and 11 inches long and reduces them to 
powder. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. The product can be ground coarse 
or fine. Put it through your spreader without trouble. Crushes rock for road 
work-~grinds corn, tobacco = 

stems, bone, etc. Mount-/@) rs 

on wheels—as easily ~~ 
| moved as a wagon. 


























Made in the famous Jeffrey shops. 

Ball-bearing pulverizer—Pulveriz- 
ing hammers of manganese steel. 
Sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or your money back, Write to- 
day for valuable booklet, price 
and full information about 
p. home-grinding of limestone. 





= The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
702 First Ave. 

29 [ll at Fe eo 

Sam TheMachine Thats 
ibs . MadeLime re 
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“eq =YOR'VE HEARD SO MUCH ABBUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicher 
than any other mill, and to Jast lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cu’ 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


e 
Every pert gueraateed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 
CSR: 20s sR > anor an So cine a aR RRA ems ET a 


Great State Fair, Raleigh.N.C. et. 19-24, 1914 


Finest attractions this year ever seen at a Southern Fair; 





De Lloyd Thompson loops the loop and flies upside down in an aeroplane 2,000 feet above the earth; 


Gigantic Fireworks Spectacie “Panama in Peace and War" Climax of new and wonderful effects in p 
technics, showing battle of aeroplanes and warships using radium shells: in addition a $1,000 display of ares 
works nightly. Flying Herberts—Hatch’s Autodome—Great Calvert—Bennett Brothers Hay ‘Wagon; and others. 


Fast Racing—Big Purses—Good Track. Better Babies Contest under auspices State Board of Health and 

Woman’s Club of Raleigh. Huge Agricultural Displays from all over the State have been booked. Some 

of the finest stock ever shown in North Carolina already entered for premiums. 

Rednoed Loaten, special trains and convenient schedules on all railroads. 
JOS. E. POGUE, Secretary, 


Write for premium list and full infor- 





mation t 











) Try This Range 
- ™ 30 WE'LL DOLLARS FOR PENNIES 
Days FREE FRE Pee There are times when a certain issue 


We’ ll send you ou this fine of The Progressive Farmer is worth 

i. many a dollar. If you have burned it 
or misplaced it—you lose money, Get a 
binder. Only costs 50c, and is worth 
many times more in service. 





20 year guaranteed, fuel-saving Ingot Iron 
ge on 30 days’ free " at the inside 
factory price. Write for free boo! 


GRAF STOVE & RANGE CO., Inc. 

















208 E. Ormsby Avenne = Louisville, Ky. 





Built 
Like a Hand 


There are many prac- 
‘tical reasons whv this 
“Dan Patch” is the perfect 
driving glove. 

There is your size with 

snug fit and complete pro- 
tection yet built to give 
bare-hand freedom. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


have proved for thousands of 
farmers that work can be 
done best, easiest and fastest 
when hards are. in healthy, 
happy condition—and for 
this you need Hansen’s. 


Our 500 styles include 
gloves for women and 
boys. All should know 
the joy and saving of 
a Hansen. At your 
dealer’s or ask us. 


| 








jam putting 


| quantities, 


| small amount 


What Are Cotton Seed Worth ? 


LARGE  plantation-owner and 
business man who is also a care- 
ful student, not connected with an oil 
mill, sends us the following article 
on the cotton seed question, which 
may later be considered editorially. 
“IT am herewith enclosing you two 
tables in regard to the value of the 
product of a ton of cotton seed. I 
wish to say that these tables are bas- 


!ed upon figures that I have secured 
| from 


various mill men and represent 
rather an average. I am firmly con- 


| vinced that “the figures and estimates 
| made are not unfair to the crushers. 


“You will note in Table No. 1 that I 
the value of meal at only 
$21 per ton. I am basing this upon 
the price that obtained in large 
and in fairness to the mill 
I think this a proper basis, as only a 
of their meal is sold at 
This same rule applies to 
hulls, though I have had a hundred 
tons of hulls offered me at $3.50. I 
put the linters at one cent per pound, 
though just at this time they will not 
bring more than about three-fourths 
cents. You will note that my esti- 
mate for dirt, motes, etc. is rather 
large, but this table is based upon the 
mills in sections where the soil is 
light and the amount of dirt in a ton 
of seed runs over the average, the av- 
erage for the United States being 117 
pounds, I understand. 

“In the cost of milling, I have in- 
cluded all salaries, cost of buying 
seed and selling the product, in 
everything pertaining to the opera- 
tion of a mill except the depreciation 
and interest on the investment. You 


is 


retail. 


far 
ia 


| will note that I mention an average 


| profit of 





$2.64 buys Plaster Board 
to Build This Poultry House 


Send $2.64 for 24 sheets of plaster board— 
enough to make this poultry house &x8x6 ft, 
Anyone can build it. Hercules is made of 
Gypsum Rock (calcined)—gives you liter- 
ally a house of stone—fire-proof. Size of 
boards 32x36 inches—easily nailed on to 
frame work. Non-conductor of heat and 
cold — makes hens 
lay better in win- 
ter. Order today. 
Hercules Plaster 
Board Co., 
Box 527, 








AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery prop 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed. aos one year. Must wear 








12 dfree. Agents 
having wantedtul success. H, 
W. Price sold Go boxes in x12 
hours. Mrs. Fields r1o9 

pairs on one street. G. 


| pounds. 
-|that with prices as they are today 
ithe farmer should be 





W.Noblemade$3s5in 
one day. Sworn 
proof. Sold only 
through 

agents. 


Proposition that beats 
them all. Big money sure. 
A chance of a lifetime. Write 
quick for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
6055 West St. 
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Ameri- 
R. 


and 
Capt. R. 


Sale—Half 
Hound 
Va. 


For 
can 


English Beagle 


Fox Puppies. Tur- 


ner, Orange, 


Stores. A hosiery | 


Dayton, Chio | 


| Average 


$2 per ton to the crusher. I 
think that this is fair and that any 
crusher would be satisfied if he 
thought he would make this much. 
“In regard to Table No. 2, I have 
made this on the basis of ex- 
change. You will note that I take the 
value of the product minus the cost 
and profit to the crusher and add to 
this the interest charge saved the 
crusher. Interest on $16 for 12 
months would be 96 cents; and I 
should say that a fair average, consid- 
ering the mill season runs about six 
months, would be 50 cents, as the 
crusher can sell the entire product, 
even the meal, and give the farmer 
his meal next spring. After these 
amounts are taken into consideration, 
it leaves $9.25 to be applied to the 
purchase of meal at $21 per ton, 
which would be about 880 pounds. 
Add to this the 850 pounds made from 
the ton of seed and we have 1730 
Consequently, I would say 


satisfied with 
of me a 
Tables follow: 


1750 pounds 
The 7 


TABLE No. 1 


Average Preduct and Value of Ono Ton of 
‘eotton Seed 


8590 pounds per cent mea 
660 pounds 
815 pounds cru 

= one-half 
; linters 
dirt, 


pounds motes, 


cost of milling per ton $6.00 








yo-Ply Rubber. Roofing 


Excellent low-cost Roofing for barns, pack houses, dairies, corn cribs, sheds, etc. 


protection equal to highest-priced rubber roofing. 
Roofing except in shorter len; 


sths—two to five pieces in roll. 


MILL 
ENDS 


20 PER 
= ROLL 
Gives 
Exactly same as our regular Spotless 
In making our Rubber Roof- 


ing, if a defectsoccurs, the bad piece is cut out and destroyed, leaving a short length of per- 


fectly good Roofing called a mill end. 
ing. 


ctory. 
55 ibs i. 


Prices on mill ends are less than for full length Roof- 
Put upin rolls containing enough to lay one hundred square feet and allow for laps. 
: Furnished with na 1ils 

1-Ply, 
$1.20 per ro M.” 


~ cement. Guaranteed sat 
Ply, 45 Ibs, 98¢; 3-Ply, 


35 It 3c; 
Quic k shipment f from vanes 





175 Sheckoe Lane 
Richmond, Va. 








You have got to diversify, Brother Farmer. 


War or no war. 


Quick returns you must have 


To plant some fruit. 
Then why not 


Tt sells at home, 


Save Half on Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants 


» and all kinds of Nursery stock by buying direct from a nursery that sells to yomat 


wholesal 
mand to guarantee success, 


missed a crop. Fruited 14 years. 


e rates and places their 31 year’s experience in Fruit Growing at your com- 
Our NEVA MYSS PEACH ripens in May. 
Our free catalogue explains why it will never miss, 


Never 


why it fruits at two years old, a year earlier than other kinds. and tells of men who 


have made $1 400 an acre on it. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 


Our Never Stop Strawberry fruits April to Novem- 
ber the first year; other kinds the second year. 


Has paid $2,500 an acro. 
203 Railroad Street, Kittrell, N. C. 


One of the largest mail order Nurseries in America. 


| price to net too low 
| much. 


| generous 


| as to let buy 


buyers 


Average freight per 


Net 
Average profit oil mill ton.. 


per 


Value of seed to farmer 


TABLE No. 2 


Exchange Ratio for Cottonseed 
Cetton Seed Per Ton 
hulls @ $4 per to 
gallons crude oil @ 35 

cents per galion 
pounds linters @ 1 


660 


42 


pounds 
45 


cent 


Less 
ens. 


ost of milling... 
average freight 
Net amount to mill not inch 
meal 


Less milling 


Add interest charges saved mill 


Net to mill not including meal 

This will purchase 880 pounds meal at $21 
per ton, Add to this 950 pounds meal made 
from a ton of seed and you have 1730 pounds 
of meal, which is certainly unfair to the 
mill. 


not 


The Cotton Market Situation 


| peregrine the rally noted a week | 

the cotton market suffered an- | 

other relapse. From nine cents for | 

beapetoe in the Savannah mar- | 

ket, the price receded sharply to eight | 
ck, For several days the market 
has remained stationary at this level. 

With September passed, and no 
more cotton obtained—even if er rough | 
—than to fill immediate needs, ae 
tions for October are next in order. 
is very apparent that buyers caine 
have been proceeding with the aot 
most caution, limiting purchases t 
requirements from hand to mouth. | 
This is attributable to uncertainty | 
regarding the course of the market 
as supplies increase. Doubtless they 
would be disposed to buy liberally at 
current levels but for the apprehen- 
sion that a later decline would enable 
competitors to lay in supplies to a 
better advantage. 

Speaking generally, the country 
shows a commendable amount of 
backbone. There has not developed 
any overwhelming pressure to sell, 
and it is a question whether buyers 
will be able to make good their Octo- 
ber commitments without having to 
pay a little more for the staple. Upon 
the steadfastness of the country will 
now depend whether the price dips 
further or makes arecovery under the 
increased October buying. It is highly 
important that we turn as much cot- 
ton into cash as possible, but to ob- 
tain best results, it is necessary to let 
the buyers bid for it instead of de- 
moralizing the market by trying to 
undersell the other fellow. 

As yet the demand continues most- 
ly for American mills, but 
nevertheless some export business 
going on. In fact, far this week 
60,000 bales have gone abroad, which 
shows an encouraging increase. These 
exports are to Great Britain, Spain, 
Italy and Japan. To show how badly 
other countries want cotton, it is re- 
ported that mills in Germany are pay- 
ing 8d, or 16 cents for middling. This 
proves that = ton is comparatively 
scarce in that belligerent country, and 
that there itt 5, some lively demand 
as soon as peace returns to Europe. 

However, we must cherish the 
hope that we will be able to sell all 
of this crop this vear under the most 
favorable circumstances. That is out 
of the question, except only 
Bessie ity that speculation may take 
the surplus under the temptation of 
the low price. We must not allow the 
consequen 
no effort to sell 
We can certainly carry 

five million bales, i 
assistance that i 
and the main thing is 
holding so de 
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ly must make 
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corded, 
the finitely , 
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We keen- 
cents is very low 
must bring th 


is going to be so restricted. 
ly realize that eight 
for cotton, and 
to realize that fact also. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Ga. 
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Savannah, 





of Ale 
to loan each 
into a fund 


farmers 
money enough 
will combine it 
dled. The best and only 
this is through a building 
tion.—The Alexander Scout. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can ft an acre 
of stumps a day. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 

tory ae proposition. 

Write today for 
big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
380=28rd St., 
Centerville, 


Triple 
Power 


~From lowases 





“How toPut Up and 
Keep Pork Meats” 


If you put up your own pork 
meat, write at once for my 


free book which tells you how 


‘BOOK to put up pork even in warm 
weather without fear of its spoiling. 


T. J. TURLEY, Dent. 12 Owensboro, Ky. 





Money in Oats 


HAVE before me to-day the fig- 

ures from one farmer this year 
who planted | his large plantation en- 
tirely in oats, and has reaped a har- 
vest of $50 per acre for that crop. He 
then pla anted the same acreage in 
corn and has reaped a harvest of $45 
per acre from the corn. He certifies 
to me that the cost of production of 
both crops did not exceed $10 per 
acre. This was done before the war 
broke out.”—E. J. Watson, South Car- 
olina Commissioner of Agriculture. 





Banks That,Will Stand By the Farmers 


O THE list of banks published re- 

cently as signing the pledge: 
“You may print the name of our in- 
stitution in your list of banks that 
will stand by the farmers, ut 
to the uttermost our possibilities for 
securing funds to finance the cotton 
crop, and recognizing warehouse cer- 
tificates to the limit of our 
sources,” we wish to add the 
lowing: 


ilizing 


re= 
fol- 


North Carolina 


Clarkton, Bank of Baden, 
ns’ Bank & Trust Co, 
abeth City, Citizens’ Bank. 
Hamilton, Bank of Hamilten, 
Lilesville, Bank of Lilesville. 
Woodlawn, Farmers’ Bank, 


Concord, Citi- 


Georgia 


Bank of Bowman. 
, Bank. 

in Banking Co. 
Bank of Whigham. 


Bronwood, 


Whigham, 


Florida 


dison, First National Bank, 


Seuth Carolina 

Batesburg, First National! I} 

seaufort Bank. 3 
Co. sis! 


sank. Beaufe rt, 
Bamberg Ba 
of 


of Darlington. Dillon, 
ern Carolina Bank. 
hants’ & Planters’ 
Bank. Greer, 
Nadional B: 
Bank. 

t n, Ba 

nk of Ha 


Bank 
Bank of Greer, 
unk, Greenville, 
getown, Pe opl e’s 
nk of Georgetow 

impton. Hé 


of Hod 


Geor 


urleyv 


Bar 1k 


Me rchants’ ‘Ba 

Laurens, 
Cit Ze 
gank of 


ank 


> Bank, 
Norway. 
of Pageland. Pomaria 
Rembert. 
Bank, Spartanburg, 

Bank. Springfield, Bank 
of § Bank cf South Caro- 
lina. 
Turbevill 
W codruff, 


Save your papers and get a binder, 








Saturday, October 10, 1914.] 





Orchard and Garden | 


HOW TO PICK AND MARKET 
APPLES 





Nine Timely Suggestions by the Unit- 





ed States Depariment of Agricul- | 

ture 

ROWERS should pick the fruit in 
uniform condition, gleaning the 


trees only for what is ready to come | 


off, repeating the until the 
crop is harvested. 
to secure a longer time for distribu- 
tion and to prevent the pack from 
representing exireme stages [f ma- 
turity ranging from ripe to green. 

2. When picked the fruit should be 
handled from orchard to cars in such 
a way as to prevent deterioration, care 


process 


oO 


being exercised to protect the apples 
from the elements. It is explained 
that under proper conditions fruit 


which is picked today should not be 
packed until tomorrow and that for 
this purpose shelter should be pro- 
vided. 

3. Those using 
should uniformly 


the barrel package 


The advantage is | 


grade and pack the | 


crop in compliance with the Sulzer | 
law and brand in accordance with its 


provisions, for the purpose of creat- | 


ing a feeling of confidence 
dealers and consumers. 

4. Inferior grades should be elimin- 
ated from the green fruit markets, 


among 


not only for the reason that the de- | 


mand for such grades will be 
limited, but also because their 
ence in the markets will undoubtedly 
hamper profitable disposition of the 
better fruit. 

5. All apple growers. operators, 
dealers and associations should early 
arrive at an estimate of true values 
in order to secure a quick movement. 
It is explained that if arbitrarily high 
prices rule in the beginning of the 
season, the crop will not read- 
ily into consumption, but that on the 
other hand, abnormal accumulation 
and congestion will occur throughout 
the channels of trade, with disastrous 
results to all concerned. 

6. Only standard varieties 


pass 


wel! 


packed should be placed in cold stor- | 


age, for the reason th 
to rule in the late fall 
ter, as the inevitable result of liberal 
offerings of common storage stock, 
will probably limit the demand for 
cold storage apples until midwinter. 

7. An effort should be made to fully 
supply small towns by direct sales in 
order to secureamore uniform distrib- 
ution and avoid congesting the large 
markets. Attention is called to tlie 
practice in some sections of growers 
who go with cars of apples to poorly 
supplied towns and sell on the track. 
Growers or dealers who desire to use 
this system should apply to the town 
and railway authorities for informa- 
tion as to regulations controlling 
such sales, and, if conditions justify 
shipping, the arrival of the car should 
be preceded by judicious advertising. 

8. Growers who live in communi- 
ties where codperative organizations 
are operated should do all possible to 
strengthen these exchanges. It is as- 
serted that the disloyalty of mem- 
bers is the chief element of failure in 
cooperative enterprises, and growers 
are strongly urged to support their 
association as the best way to effect 
satisfactory distribution. 

9. Those ade, 


at prices likely 


who gr pack and 


brand their barrels in accordance 
with provisions of the Sulzer law 


should be more successful in making 
quick and satisfactory sales than oth- 
erwise. When apples are packed in 
a standard barrei as established by 
Section 1 of the Sulzer law, and are 
plainly and conspicuously marked as 
containi one barrel of apples of 
one of the standard grades described 
in Section 2, such a statement if true 
would constitute a satisfactory com- 
pliance with the Weight Amend- 
ment to the Food and Drugs Act. 
Write United States Department of 
Acriculture, Washington, D. C. 
information about these laws. 
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Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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In outer ways—in the parts you 
see—Reo the [Fifth is simply up- 
to-date. Ithasallthenew beauty, 
the equipment, the luxury you 
expect in fine cars today. 

But the hidden parts are ex- 
ceptional. They are costly and 
exact. They are built of steels 
made to formula. They are 
given most radical tests. 

Test cars are run for 10,000 
miles to prove how sturdy each 
part must be to stand what acar 
must meet. 

The engine is 35-horsepower. 
But all tests applied to vital parts 
are for 50-horsepower require- 
ments. 


Reo the Fifth 


A Super-Car 
$1,175 Equipped 


f.o.b. Lansing 














iction, in its 


of safety, in the extremes used to make it endur- 
ing. Mr. BR. E. Olds designed it. Itis builtin a mod 


el factory. 


Ve. 


Six weeks are spenton eachcar. And men with Mr. Olds’ 
ideals watch every detail of it. 
buy cars to keep, and who want those cars to stay new. 


It is boucht by men who 


We use 109 drop forcings, 15 
roller bearizes. We have the 
only one-rod control—a light 
handle whi es all the gear 
shifting. yrevent gear clash- 
ing, with ail its strains, we em- 
ploy a most costly clutch. 

We spend on each car about 
$200 more than we need to spend. 
It is spent to save trouble, up- 
keep and repairs—to insure years 
of perfect service. 


Not Too Good 


Men used tosay thatthis carwas 
too good—built in ways too costly, 
tooextreme. But 35,000 men have 
since bought it, and they proved 








REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Price, $1,500 


. Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
























The Only Car 
In This Class Ever Built Like This 


Reo the Fifth is unique in its costly constr 


it enduring. 
for this car, ne 
exceeds our outpi 
this year our capacity 
creased 40 per cent. 






More and more, men are learn- 
ing that it pays to buy a car like 


this. 
° 
New Things 

Our latest model shows many 
new features. In the past year, 
18 have been added. ‘The price 
today—with full equipment—is 
$220 less than it used to be. That 
has beensaved by new machinery, 
by larger output and factory 
efficiency. No price reason now 
forbids you to have the best- 
built car in its class. And the 
more you know about motor cars 
the more you will demand it. 

Sold by 1155 dealers. Ask for 
Reo Magazine, showing how this 
car is built, and we will tell you 
where to see it. 


Fall Series 
Streamline body 
Electric starter 
Electric lights 
may 35 horsepower 
Tires 34x4 
Dimming 
searchlights 
Also roadster 
Price is F.0.B. 


Lansing 








Equipment includes mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, clear vision ventilating windshield, speedometer, non-skid treads 
on rear wheels, electric horn, extra rim, improved tire bracket, complete tool and tire outfit, foot and robe rail, etc. 


(280) 
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Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 











By J. A. MARTIN 








DON’T WRITE “MIXED” LETTERS 


A LETTER dated October 1 has just reach 
ed (October It 
uder half dozen 


his subscription, 


my desk 6). was from a 


r who asked a questions 


some about some about how 


to plant and fertilize certain crops, and then 


can I 
bull 


circulation 


“where fireless 


a 
hares?” 


the 


Set a cooker, good 
Jersey 1 

The 
first 
the 
torial 


and some Belgian 


cdepartiment got letter 


and after a day two 


After 
through 


or passed it to 


editorial department. the edi- 


department was answering 
the 
tell 


Thus 


many questions, they put it up to me to 


him where to buy the things he wanted, 


(for his was only one out of hun- 


dreds of letters) it took 


over a 
de 
have 


week to givé 


him all the information he sired. 


Three letters ought to been written 


to the circulation 
subsecriptions—one 


—one departinent 
editorial 
the 


to 


about 
the 
and 
about 
needed. 


to depart- 


ment about 
tising 


things 


“crops,” adver- 


buy 


one to 


department where such 


as were 


Thus each of his questions would have had 


attentic for the 











more prompt ym, letters would 
have been distributed to the proper depart- 
ments and no one department kept waiting 
on the other. 

Would you believ his? We bave had 
folks write such letters and later “kick’’ be- 
cause they have not been answered. 

I say this not as iticism or to show 
any disinclination to serve our readers, To 
the contrary, it is a1id in n effort to help 
you. 

And let me say this, also—it may make 
the other two departments “sore’’ but it’s 
true, The Advertising Department answers 
mail the quickest. We never go home in the 
evening till every letter is answered, Try us 
and see, 

Advertising brings markets to 
the very hearth ind brings 
those who have » Where their needs 
can best supplied. 


LIKES THE TURLEY SALTER 


WERE a 


W * little skeptical in endorsing | 
1 
the Turley Meat Salter, and asked Mr. } 
H. E. Pearce, of Franklinton, N. C., about 
it. He replied: “t think all farmers killing 
hogs should have this salter or a similar | 
machine. The price is the only obstacle, | 
but it is a good thing and will doubtless pay 
for itself many times, Get the farmers iol 
try it.” | 
This is advertised in our paper every fall | 
and winter. Two or more neighbors could } 
own one jointly—thus reducing cost. | You can’t get Galloway quality at any- 
| where near my price. I get one small 
= ———_———_—_——_— — be cremate — the Se of your 
| dollar buys what you-need. The other 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HELP way your dollay pays the profit of the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the dealer! 
MANUFACTURER of cotton bagging in | YOwhave tried the old way. Now try my 
<< caliese way and see what you save. 
Memphis tells me that 80 per cent of the 7 
flour shipped into Mississippi is put up in 
wooden barrels and only 20 per cent in cot- 
ton sacks. On the other hand, 60 per cent 
of the flour shipped into Illinois is in cotton 
sacks and only 40 in wooden barrels. | 
The more cotton used, the more the de- | 
mand and the better the price, 80 days for trial of Enrine, Cream 
Make fan , | tor or Manure Spreader. If not satis- 
Ask or our meal, flour, oats, bran, ete. fied that they are as good as any you 
in cotton bagging The asking will final! ever saw or heard of, the goods come 
a : ——e ee ina back to me and you’re nothing out 
et it, and help ’ “Buyv-a-Bale’’ moveme 


DON’T FORGET THE COOK 


















CATALOG FREE—Write for catalog you 
want. Get full particulars and my special 
y — Prices, ext 

on Eng 











D ID you grumble last winter when meals | 
Were late or because there was no hot | wm. 
water when you wanted it most? p : ee 
Here’s the answer, Get a good stove now way Stan 
It's hard to make an old one give satisfac Waterico, lowa 
tior Those we can gladly recommend and id 
that are idvertised with us most are made 
by Allen 4 Nashville, ’ ; Detroit 
Vapor Stove Co., Detroit, Majestic api teria Di 
M 4 a er : cope Mo.: Richmond | {ts valueto you arm itcher 
Sto o 25 Main St., Riehmond, | 3 i 
nies Ko. oes eee Ste eae ne AND ROAD GRADER 
P 10 Days You will surely like it. 
— = rs | REE Quickly fixes your wet 
ae ie ji land for growing big 
Advertising has ) t tl man il M# crops, and yourroads for easy travel. 
Nachewnama tin te ee ~~ ; St, Does work of 100 men. One-tenth price 
en Re sient atvanio 4 of big costly ones. Writef orfree book. 
pier Ee: ; : : e- Owenshoro Ditcher & Grader Co. Inc. 
f with t or 


128 Ailen Street 





Owensboro, Ky. 








































































































































































































5 Passenger Touring Car 
2 Passenger Roadster 

















N spite ofthe fact that thislatest Overland 
has a much more expensive, and en- 
tirely new and much larger full stream- 
line body, the finest electrical equip- 

ment, left-hand drive, demountable rims, 
and larger tires; in spite of the fact that it is 
made throughout of all first grade materials 
and first grade workmanship; in spite of the 
factthat it rides—due to its longer,improved 
and underslung rear springs—with the 
smoothness and ease of the highest priced 
cars—the price has not been advanced. 


Such is the perfectly natural and eco- 
nomical result of manufacturing the greater 
volume of automobiles. 


Our greatly increased 1915 production 
has permitted us to again add materially to 
the size, comfort, value, merit, quality and 
completeness of the Overland without add- 
ing one dollar to the price. 


This is an achievement which no other 
automobile manufacturer is in a position to 
accomplish. 


The newest Overland is, without ques- 
tion or doubt, the world’s most extraordi- 
nary motor car value. 


Buy an Overland and save money. 


Dealers are now taking orders for 
immediate delivery. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. 


Here are listed a few of the 
many additions, enlargements 
and new 1915 features 

Motor; 35 h. p. 


More economical 

New full stream-line body 
Tonneau; longer and wider 
Greater comfort 

Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Upholstery; deeper and softer 
Windshield; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 
Electric starter—Electric lights 
Electric horn 

All electric switches on steering column 
High-tension magneto— 

no dry cells necessary 
Thermo-syphon cooling— 

no pump needed 

Five-bearing crankshaft 
Rear-axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, and 
underslung, 3-4 elliptic 

Easier riding 

Wheel base; 114 inches 

Larger tires; 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive—center control 
Body:— beautiful new Brewster 
green finish 

Mohair top and boot 

High-grade magnetic speedometer 
Robe rail, foot rest and curtain box 


Please address Dept. 99 
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Model 81 Prices: 


Two Passenger Roadster—$1050 
Four Passenger Coupe—$1600 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio 


Model 81 Prices: 
Delivery Wagon with closed body + $895 











Delivery Wagon with open body - $850 











